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ANNA E. RICHARDSON 


In the hope of preserving some impression of the personal and profes- 
sional contribution made by Anna E. Richardson, a few of her close asso- 
ciales have consented to set down here something of what they feel she 
accomplished and the qualities which made possible this accomplishment. 
To this we add a little article written by Miss Richardson in 1929 as the 
introduction to a questionnaire sent to members of the two honor home eco- 
nomics fraternities, Omicron Nu and Phi Upsilon Omicron, in connection 
with a study which was made under her direction and in which the two socie- 
ties cooperated with the American Home Economics Association. It ts 
included here because it seems to summarize her philosophy of home econom- 
ics and to show her power of analyzing the practical elements of a situation 
for the successful application of this philosophy. 

The files of the Association hold many letters, resolutions, and other 
tributes paid to her memory by friends and organizations from all parts 
of the United States. 

The bare biographical facts about her are as follows: She was born in 
Charleston, South Carolina, September 5, 1883. In 1903 she received the 
degree of bachelor of science from Peabody College for Teachers and then 
studied for a year at the University of Chicago. From 1905 to 1910 she 
taught in public and private schools, and in 1911 received from Teachers 
College, Columbia University, the degree of master of arts. After teaching 
home economics for a year at Agnes Scott College for Women, she was on the 
faculty of the University of Texas until 1917, when she went to the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education. From 1922 to 1926 she was dean of the 
home economics division at Iowa State College, resigning to come to the 
American Home Economics Association as field worker in child develop- 
ment and parental education, work in which she was actively engaged until 
her death, which took place in Washington, D. C., on February 3, 1931. 
She was an Episcopalian in her church affiliations and a Democrat in 
politics. She was a member of Sigma Xi, Phi Kappa Phi, Sigma Delta 
Epsilon, Omicron Nu, Phi Upsilon Omicron, and Mortar Board. She 
was also actively associated with many educational committees and boards, 
among them the National Council of Parent Education and the Board 
of Trustees of Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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ANNA RICHARDSON, THE WOMAN 


MARY E. SWEENY 
Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit, Michigan 


In the memory of her friends, Anna Richardson stands out, clear-cut 
and individual, first as a woman, second as the finest type of her profes- 
sion, and then as a distinguished leader. It was as a woman those of us 
in home economics first knew her. 

Face to face with the traditions of another generation and its attitude 
toward educational opportunities for women, she quietly and deter- 
mlnedly made her decision to secure professional training. It is easy to 
see that, steeped as her home surroundings were in the traditions of the 
old South, this was her first important step in the process of growth and 
development which so markedly characterized her career. 

Through her undergraduate days at Peabody College and later in her 
graduate study at Columbia University her outstanding ability as a stu- 
dent, her thoughtful attitude toward her professional work, her scholarly 
method of attacking difficult problems singled her out from among her 
associates and marked her as a woman destined to make a telling contri- 
bution to human welfare. These qualities in Anna Richardson the stu- 
dent were indicative of her as the woman, the friend, the counselor, the 
leader. They appear with equal clearness in the different phases of her 
professional career, in teaching, in the home economics service of the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, in building up the home eco- 
nomics department of a large state college, in developing the réle of home 
economics in the new field of child development and parental education. 

As one looks back over a life full of action, potent in its influences, 
kindly in all its attitudes, one finds it a subtle mixture that defies complete 
analysis; nevertheless, certain characteristics stand out which give an 
essential impression of the woman whom we respected and loved. Her 
willingness to help others no matter how small the task, her understand- 
ing of the other person’s difficulties, her sympathetic appreciation of the 
effort he had put into the task, all made her approachable and helpful. 
Her standard for personal service was not to seize the dramatic oppor- 
tunity for prestige and recognition but rather to promote the kindly 
interchange between two human beings, one of whom was needing cour- 
age, advice, and sympathy. Many a teacher, who was growing up pro- 
fessionally, realizes that her thinking was different, her plans larger, 
her progress more confident because Anna Richardson had listened with 
understanding to her scarcely articulate hopes and plans for her work. 
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Her loyalty to her ideals, her willingness to sacrifice and defend them, 
her determination to live up to them, have made them tangible living 
actualities to her friends. Quietly, unhurriedly thinking things through 
before she arrived at conclusions, ‘“‘mulling things over” as she was wont 
to say, gave to her decisions and judgments weight and influence; and her 
way of offering them always as a friendly contribution to the other per- 
son’s thinking made them easily accepted. 

Her ability to see both sides of an issue made for a belief in her fairness, 
her sense of justice, and her willingness to be convinced. Her individ- 
uality, her personality, her character expressed themselves concretely 
and constantly in her thoughtful consideration of others, her understand- 
ing heart, and her fineness of spirit. Never too tired to listen or too busy 
and hurried to consider what was of moment to others, she gave an assur- 
ance of her sincerity of purpose and a faith in her intellectual honesty 
which was a boon to those who sought her advice and guidance. 

Perhaps no one trait stands out more prominently than her sense of 
perspective, her ability to see people and things in their relative signifi- 
cance and to determine the real importance of different issues. She 
seemed always to ponder over all the factors involved in a situation and 
to reach her decision after carefully weighing the evidence from all sides. 
This gave to her life a poise, a dignity, a sensitiveness to the needs of 
others which made it admired and admirable. 

Her growth and development through all the years of her professional 
life, as varied as it was, are outstanding. Endowed by nature with 
capacity for growth, her eager, alert mind neglected no opportunity for 
increasing her knowledge, widening her experience, deepening her under- 
standing. It made little difference whether the opportunity was found 
in her human relations, the educational field, or scientific information. 
As the years followed each other she enlarged her knowledge and grad- 
ually assumed responsibilities for creating new aspects of professional 
work. Each new responsibility meant to her an opportunity for develop- 
ment, a measuring to the test, a challenge to broaden the professional 
outlook for all women. How splendidly she met these challenges to 
growth, how wisely she used these opportunities, how successfully she 
merged all these into a background for living her own life, those who knew 
her best can bear witness. 

Her qualities of open-mindedness, sane judgment, and personal gra- 
ciousness together with the recognized success of her work made her an 
influential spokesman for home economics outside of her own profession. 
Few of her friends realized the number and variety of educational com- 
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mittees and boards on which she served during recent years or the many 
incidental opportunities she found to explain her conception of home 
economics to those who were sceptical or indifferent. To measure the 
value of such service is of course impossible, but one sometimes wonders 
if her most important contribution to her profession was not as its 
interpreter, especially to the educational world. 

The imperishable gift to us in home economics was her belief that love 
and faith, generosity and fairness, together with friendliness, are the real 
values of life and that there is the possibility of making them a vital part 
of our everyday living. Anna Richardson lives in every home econo- 
mist who thus felt her influence. Her professional field is richer because 
she chose it; her friends are richer because of the way she lived her life. 


WITH THE FEDERAL BOARD FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, 
1917-1922 


ADELAIDE S. BAYLOR 
Chief, Home Economics Education Service, Federal Board for V ocational Education 


In all of the interesting career of Anna E. Richardson, she was sought 
for and not a seeker of positions. When the call came and she felt she had 
a real service to render, unhesitatingly she accepted, no matter what the 
difficulties and problems presented. But just as quickly did she decline, 
regardless of salary and emoluments, if she had any doubt in her own 
mind as to her ability to meet completely the demands of the position. 
This attitude was well exemplified when she was invited to accept the 
position of federal agent for home economics education with the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education. 

A new program in home economics education was about to be launched 
on a national basis, and at the earnest solicitation of friends she took the 
civil service examination, her papers ranking among the highest of those 
presented. As a result, she was one of the small group of three women 
invited in 1917 to join the first home economics staff of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education. At that time, she was on the staff of 
the University of Texas, doing valuable research in the chemistry of 
foods, and the administration of that institution was loath to release this 
brilliant and promising young member of the faculty. She had also 
just been honored with a fellowship at Yale University for further re- 
search in foods, leading toa Ph.D. She carefully analyzed the situation, 
accepted the challenge to the new and untried field, and took up her duties 
as federal agent for home economics education in September, 1917. 
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The University of Texas, unwilling to accept her resignation and hope- 
ful that she might return after a year of “adventuring,” granted her leave 
of absence. But many things conspired against her return. One 
was her growing faith in the efficacy of a vocational program in home 
economics, and another was a feeling of responsibility and of duty that 
held her in a new position when the small staff of three persons had 
become sadly crippled by the illness of the assistant director, Miss 
Josephine Berry, during the first year of the work. The University, 
still unwilling to accept her resignation and recognizing the crucial situa- 
ation in the home economics education service of the Federal Board, 
again extended her leave of absence that she might serve as acting assist- 
ant director for a while longer. But when, a few months later, the assist- 
ant director resigned because of continued ill health and Miss Richard- 
son was elected to succeed her, she severed her connections with the 
University of Texas, relinquished her fellowship at Yale University, and 
took up fully the rdle of national leader for vocational education in 
home economics in the United States. 

In the organization of the national program of vocational education, 
there were also services in agricultural education, trade and industrial 
education, and commercial education. From the procedures and prac- 
tices in these fields, Miss Richardson adapted everything applicable to 
home economics education, and was always interested in the development 
of these services, as well as that of home economics education. 

Dr. C. H. Lane, chief of the Agricultural Education Service, who was a 
federal agent for that service while Miss Richardson served as federal agent 
for home economics, states: 


As we worked together in the Southern region as agents of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, I discovered in conferences of state officials that Miss Richard- 
son was a counselor of rare insight and wisdom. Seldom did she quote authority, 
although she could be firm upon occasion. She followed the principle well expressed 
by some writer—‘‘Words of friendly criticism may be as silver, but far better are 
golden words of encouragement.” 


Mrs. Anna Lalor Burdick, federal agent for trade and industrial educa- 
tion for girls and women since the organization of the national voca- 
tional education program, thus writes of Miss Richardson’s attitude 
relative to such training for girls and women: 


Miss Richardson was well aware that homemaking and wage-earning were not two 
mutually exclusive fields of work for a woman, but that increasingly, in every social 
level, her life cycle included both experiences. 
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Believing firmly that the most effective method of achievement attendant upon 
the economic progress of woman lay in preparedness, which ofttimes makes of an 
occasion an opportunity, Miss Richardson was ever vigilant and discerning in dis- 
covering prospective leaders whose judgment, knowledge, skill, and courage would 
enable them to assume duties and responsibilities in positions of management and 
authority. She cherished an abiding faith that the influence and example of these 
trained women by a record of intelligent achievement, commendable service, and 


superior endurance, would bring to pass a progressive democratic spirit among all 
women workers which would stimulate even the lesser trained and least articulate 
among them to think clearly, speak frankly, and act wisely in the interests of the 


greatest good to the greatest number. 


On July 1, 1919, Miss Richardson was formally appointed by the Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education to the position of assistant director 
of home economics education. In April, 1921, the title for this position 
was changed to chief of the home economics education service, and in it 
she continued until January 1, 1923. 

During these four years Miss Richardson led in the introduction 
throughout the country of a vocational program in home economics 
that is now a large educational feature of every state and the Territory 
of Hawaii, and will soon be in operation in Porto Rico. During this 
period, state plans for vocational education in home economics, state 
and federal policies for the operation of the program in vocational schools, 
and essentials in a functioning teacher-training program were developed 
that have remained basic and sound for the administration of the program. 

In the discharge of her responsibilities as chief of the home economics 
education service, she was thoroughly democratic and sought the counsel 
of the federal agents on her staff in the solution of her own problems as 
chief as readily and frequently as she gave them counsel on theirs. 

Miss Genevieve Fisher, dean of the school of home economics, State 
Agricultural College, Ames, Iowa, and for three years a member of Miss 
Richardson’s staff with the Federal Board, writes: 


Anna E. Richardson had a dynamic personality, coupled with rare charm. Her 
keen, inquiring mind, which never stopped working on a problem until the solution 
had been found, was a stimulus to those who were associated with her. Her charac- 
teristic way of challenging opinion with friendly questions forced a more definite 
marshalling of one’s own facts and often a change of view. To have had her for a 
friend as well as leader has been my good fortune. 


Dr. J. C. Wright, who was for several years chief of the trade and indus- 
trial service, and therefore coordinate with Miss Richardson, and who 
later became director of the Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
thus appraises Miss Richardson’s great worth: 
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The world is full of people of mediocre ability. There are also many possessing 
great ability who are handicapped with lack of tact and appreciation of the rights 
and responsibilities of their fellow-workers. To neither of these classes did Anna E. 
Richardson belong. She was one of the comparatively few who not only think clearly 
and are able to carry an assigned task through to completion with great credit, but 
who are also possessed of great tact and are thoroughly sympathetic with the problems 


and responsibilities falling upon the shoulders of others. 

In my official relations with her as chief of the trade and industrial education 
service, and later as director, I early learned to rely very strongly upon her good judg- 
ment and always had the feeling that her decision in any matter represented unselfish 
thinking and a desire to do that which would result in the greatest good for the 


greatest number. 


On December 31, 1922, Miss Richardson, after five years of splendid 
service and leadership, resigned as chief of the home economics education 
service to accept the deanship of the school of home economics in Iowa 
State College. 

No federal organization in the field of education has been more fortu- 
nate in the selection of a member for its staff than was the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education in its appointment of Anna E. Richardson as 
federal agent for home economics education. She, more than anyone else 
ever connected with the staff, is responsible for the success of this program. 
Hampered by administrative procedures applicable only to other fields 
of service, and restricted by lack of funds, she nevertheless inspired in the 
states full confidence in the program. Her untiring energy, her complete 
faith in vocational education in home economics, and her inspiring lead- 
ership made possible the splendid program that now permeates the 
country. 


AT IOWA STATE COLLEGE, 1922-1926 


R. A. PEARSON 
President, University of Maryland, College Park, Maryland 


After the death of Dean Catherine McKay of the home economics 
division at Iowa State College, it became my duty to find an outstanding 
person as her successor. 

I inquired of home economics leaders everywhere. There were more 
comments on Anna E. Richardson than on any other person. Some said 
she would be the best one but she could not be induced to leave her posi- 
tion in the Federal Board for Vocational Education at Washington. Soon 
after I got in touch with her, I began to think that they were right. 
She declined our offer two or three times. But something urged us on. 
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She had visited Ames and knew the big claims that were being made for 
the school as it was and for its possible development. Finally, she ac- 
cepted appointment as dean. We always felt she was the ideal person. 
It seemed to be easy for her to supervise a group of more than one thou- 
sand home economics students. Her fine administrative ability, good 
cheer, her faculty of meeting people and dealing with them pleasantly, 
her affection for her colleagues and her students, and her high ideals in 
everything assured her success. 

She knew many things in the field of home economics, and she knew 
that she knew them. Some other things she did not know so well, and 
she took care to secure the advice of persons who did know those things 
well, and she accepted and religiously followed their advice. This must 
have been one of the reasons why she succeeded in maintaining and build- 
ing up such a strong staff of fellow teachers. 

Miss Richardson was an indefatigable worker. Many times I felt that 
she was going beyond her strength, and I often cautioned her. This was 
especially the case when the plans were being made for the Home Eco- 
nomics Building. An old building had to be remodeled inside and 
veneered with stone outside, and an addition giving about two hundred 
per cent more space had to be planned. The architect was at a distance. 
But Miss Richardson and her associates handled the details and worked 
successfully and efficiently with all concerned. It was a cooperative 
effort, and especially a monument to her. 

Miss Richardson was modest. She never was anxious to get into the 
limelight. She enjoyed most directing things from behind the scenes. 
She was glad to let others do the conspicuous things. Her chief interest 
was that the foundations should be secure and that the workers should 
proceed in the right direction. 

The growth and development of the work in home economics at Ames 
under the direction of Dean Richardson seemed to us phenomenal. She 
had a great fund of information as to methods and policies in vogue else- 
where. She was careful to make sure that any changes in her depart- 
ments were well thought out so that when put into effect corrections 
would not have to be made immediately. 

He may have been mistaken, but one of the officers of Iowa State Col- 
lege reported to me that when Miss Richardson was at Ames the division 
(it really was a college) of home economics was the largest unit ofits kind 
in the entire country. 

Perhaps one of the most important things emphasized by the Dean was 
graduate work. It had a small beginning under her leadership. Broad 
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and secure foundations were laid and it has since developed into large 
proportions. 

Miss Richardson felt that the home economics departments should 
offer strong preliminary or fundamental courses and then train the stu- 
dents for a considerable number of different specialities. When she first 
announced the large number of different kinds of positions open to home 
economics graduates, it was revealed for the first time to many people 
that the subject had gone far beyond its primitive form of cooking and 
sewing. 

Her enthusiasm and her mastery of her subject and devotion to it, 
backed by her own personality, had a great influence in dignifying and 
standardizing home economics education of college grade. 

Her death is a great loss to home economics education and research. 
It is a sad loss to her many friends. We may find some comfort in the 
fact that in her few years she accomplished far more than many others 
have done who have lived much longer. Greater comfort comes in the 
fact that her fine spirit, which has inspired many others, will continue to 
exert its influence through them and their successors. 


AS INTERPRETER OF HOME ECONOMICS IN CHILD DEVEL- 
OPMENT AND PARENTAL EDUCATION, 1926-1931 


LAWRENCE K. FRANK 
New York City 


When the American Home Economics Association in 1926 decided 
to undertake the program of forwarding child development and parent 
education through its membership, Anna E. Richardson was called from 
Ames, Iowa, to the position of field worker in child development and 
parental education. In consultation with the advisory committee (com- 
posed of Edna N. White, chairman; Margaret Justin; Lita Bane; Katha- 
rine Blunt; Cora M. Winchell; and Mildred Weigley Wood), she planned a 
program of investigations, regional and local conferences, and the publica- 
tion of materials into which, with characteristic energy and interest, she 
focused the thinking not only of the home economics groups but of various 
other professional groups. She came to this task with a keen interest 
and enthusiasm which had already found expression in the organization 
of a nursery school (one of the first in a land-grant college) and courses in 
home and family life at Ames. 

The main facts of her activity as field worker in child development and 
parental education are fairly familiar through the publications, the many 
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regional and local conferences, and the detailed plans and programs which 
she organized and helped to carry out. In a record such as this, the 
details of her work are not so important as an indication of the signifi- 
cance of her contribution to the developments in education. 

As already pointed out, at Ames she had been quick to see the oppor- 
tunities before home economics, to take the lead in focusing education 
upon the crucial aspects of the individual’s life—mating, child bearing 
and child rearing, and the conduct of personal relationships, particularly 
within the home. She became, therefore, the leader in this movement to 
provide education for home and family life, not only through efforts at 
parent education, but in the offerings of elementary, secondary, and 
collegiate curricula. She realized perhaps more keenly than others how 
much of the task of parent education could be achieved in the several 
stages of the educational organizations through which young people were 
passing, if only the schools and colleges would accept the responsibility 
for this vital aspect of education. Her interests and her activities as 
field worker were concerned, therefore, not merely with fostering courses 
in child care and training, but with the larger and more difficult problem 
of how to further the orientation and preparation of young people for the 
human relations and the tasks of adult living, in relation to which the 
care of the child and the management of the home must be carried on. 
In this emphasis and focusing of her activities she showed a broad and 
far-seeing conception of the work which will give her an enviable position 
in the history of American education. 

There is discernable in the numerous papers and reports she prepared 
during the four or five years she was in this work, a steady progression of 
thinking toward a more penetrating analysis of the problems of adjust- 
ment facing young people for which our educational processes must pro- 
vide a better orientation and guidance. From this angle, instruction in 
the arts and skills of homemaking and of child care became so many 
instruments to be used in a program of education for living. 

In a paper on child development' she said: 


A skilfully directed course in child development offers the opportunity to help young 
people to understand themselves and their relationship to others as probably no other 
course is able to do. The study of the child quickly becomes the study of “the 
human” and the span of development between the child and the adolescent is soon 
bridged by the high school girl and boy and the instruction thus helps solve immediate 
personal problems as well as lays the foundation for later understanding parenthood. 


! The School’s Share in the Program of Child Development and Parent Education. Hospi- 
tal Social Service, Vol. 19 (1929) pp. 161-164. 
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We shall have to wait some time before we find a better statement of 
the real significance of the nursery school laboratory and the course in 
child development—a statement which needs to be pondered and studied 
by many who are still thinking in terms of teaching the bare details of 


child care and training. 
Again we find her discussing the home? in a spirit for which we shall 


have increasing need in the days to come: 


The home’s most important functions need to be studied to determine which must 
be perpetuated and which might better be turned over to other agencies which can 
discharge them just as well, or even more efficiently. Each of us should fearlessly 
undertake the important task of evaluating the responsibilities which we are placing 
upon the home. What should be its most vital functions? Is our best thought, 
time, and effort going into the maintenance of these? . . . . 

It is right that we should set up certain individual requirements for our homes, 
but these must not be maintained by clinging unreasonably to standards and ideals 
of a past generation. We should be able to interpret a little more intelligently some of 
the forces which are sweeping the home along. One almost feels when one reads or 
listens to certain discussions that we are as guileless as the man who closed his door 
during the great flood and said, ‘“‘We are safe and secure, we are in our home,” while all 
the time it was being carried from its foundation by the power and strength of the roar- 
ing river. 

No home can today withstand the onward march of our social and industrial life 
unless it adjusts to them. If it barricades its doors, if it maintains its old ideals of 
autocracy and selfishness, it is lost. It can maintain its integrity only by taking 
unto itself the best that modern life has to offer. If this selective process cannot go 
on, the home is doomed to disintegration, for we cannot stop, even if we would, the 
demand for self-expression and for freedom. This does not mean that we are to 
sacrifice our objectives for the home and family—quite the contrary. This is the first 
time, probably, in the history of civilization that society has been ready for a demo- 
cratic organization of the home, not only for the few but for the masses. It has at its 
command today resources which, if wisely used, promise to enrich its life, to give fuller 
expression to individual personality, a better-rounded development for all of its 
members than ever before. 


How many of us are prepared to put aside our personal beliefs and feelings 
and approach the study of the home and family with as dispassionate 
and honest endeavor to face the facts of social change? 

In the forthcoming report of the White House Conference Subcom- 
mittee on Education for Home and Family Life at the Elementary and 
Secondary Levels,’ of which Anna Richardson was chairman, will be 
found a document of signal importance in education, presenting in a 


? The Art of Family Life. Journal of Social Hygiene, Vol. 14 (1928) pp. 81-90. 
* Summarized by Miss Richardson in the JouRNAL OF Home Economics, Vol. 23 (1931) 


pp. 229-233. 
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comprehensive fashion the underlying philosophy and aim of the move- 
ment of which she was so valiant a leader. While she would be the first to 
acknowledge the loyal help of her associates in the preparation of that 
report, nevertheless, it is to her courage and vision as chairman that we 
owe this volume to which American education will go with increasing 
frequency for guidance and help. It is in a very real sense an enduring 
memorial, since it serves to present a fairly comprehensive statement of 
what she had outlined in her last report (June, 1930) to the Council of 
the American Home Economics Association: 


Home economics is fast emerging from a group of special subjects concerned with 
the provision of adequate meals, well selected clothes, well planned and furnished 
homes to a consideration of all of these in terms of their contribution to family life. 
This change in emphasis entails an integration of the subject-matter divisions of home 
economics with a new organization of materials and methods. The test of the success 
of our work is now to be in terms of human relation and adjustment, human experi- 
ence and development. 


HOME MANAGEMENT IN RELATION TO CHILD 
DEVELOPMENT! 


ANNA E. RICHARDSON 


American Home Economics Association, Washington, D. C. 


This study is an attempt to clarify some of the more important home 
management problems which are vitally concerned with the development 
of the children in the home by drawing upon the experience and the prac- 
tices of a group of well-trained homemakers. 

The successful home must be run according to accepted principles of 
good management. These are not identical with principles of industrial 
or business management, as the objectives for the enterprise are not the 
same. There are, however, certain parallels between the problems 
which the home and industry present, and some of the principles evolved 
for good industrial management have significance for the home manager. 
Human satisfactions and development, rather than increased production 
or sales, is our chief aim. The training and personnel factors must, 
therefore, receive especial emphasis in any study of home management. 

Function of the Home. As the home is primarily a social institution 
the demands made upon it reflect the life of which it is an integral part; 


1 See editor’s note on page 517. 
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and its functions are modified by the needs, thinking, feeling, and the 
developing personalities which constitute its membership. In the main, 
however, we will agree that the chief function of the home, with children, 
is to provide an environment where the members of the family can live 
healthy, happy, useful lives. To achieve this function the home must (1) 
set for itself rather well-defined objectives for the physical, emotional, 
and intellectual development of its members and (2) must apply wise 
management in the handling of the resources at its command. 

The Resources. The resources upon which the home may draw, are 
of two types, those furnished by the activities and personnel of the family, 
and those which the community makes available. The resources of the 
first type are the combined income, time, energy, personalities, and 
special abilities of its members, as well as their good health, customs, 
traditions, knowledge, training, and skill. The resources of the second 
type are modified by the community in which the home is located, but in 
general, they are schools; churches; libraries; hospitals; clinics; consulta- 
tion centers; playgrounds; social, professional, and philanthropic organi- 
zations; municipal services; public utilities; and the racial and community 
standards, customs, and traditions. This is a wider interpretation of 
resources than is often considered; yet the modern home must consider 
all of them, for their effective use largely determines the quality of the 
family life. 

Good Management. Good management makes possible the accomplish- 
ment of the home’s objectives through the wise use of its resources. ‘It 
is the correlation of the details of operation of an enterprise so that it will 
work as a harmonious whole towards the desired goal.” 

The good home manager must, first, clearly see her objectives; second, 
she must organize the major responsibilities which must be carried out in 
achieving these objectives; and third, she must develop principles and 
methods for the use of the family’s resources in the discharging of these 
responsibilities. 

Although recognizing the importance of a number of different objec- 
tives for homemaking, this study is concerned primarily with the objec- 
tive of all-round child development, and the phases of management 
considered are those which deal directly with the accomplishment of this 
objective. 

The following are some of the specific objectives for child development 
which the good home accepts for itself and to achieve which, it organizes 
its resources and its activities. 
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1. Physical Behavior 


To eat adequate food 

Take adequate play and exercise 

Good toilet habits 

Good posture and muscular control 

Sleep 

Dress self 

Bathe self 

Self help in controlling physical environment 


2. Social Behavior 


Play happily with others 
Express self adequately 

Keep belongings in order 
Respect the property of others 
Assist with home activitie; 
Use money wisely 

Obey proper authority 

Good manners 

Cooperate with others 
Assume responsibility 


3. Character Traits 


Share generously 

Tell the truth 

Build up ideals of right and wrong 
Stand by convictions 

Play fairly 

Ability to make friends 
Loyalty to ideals 

Respect for authority and age 
Face reality 

Persevere to completion 
Consideration of others 


4. Religious Ideals 


Use of prayer 
Relationship to God 
Service to man 


5. Intellectua) Tastes 


Pleasure in good literature 
Pleasure in the arts 
Creative work and play 


The maintenance of a home where these objectives can be realized, 
involves the planning, organization, and the discharge of many impor- 
tant activities. 

The following is a general classification of the most important of the 
homemaking responsibilities: 
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. Provision of adequate food 

. Provision of adequate clothing 

. Scheduling home activities—work, play, and social life 

. Budgeting family finances and keeping household accounts 

. Providing adequate dwelling 

. Provision of adequate furnishings and equipment 

. Maintaining health, physical and mental 

. Training and teaching 

. Character and moral development 

. Maintaining order and discipline 

. Recognition of special abilities, preferences, and limitations of members of 
the family 

. Providing recreation and social activities 

. Development of right family appreciations and loyalties 

. Coordinating the family and the community interests and activities 
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Although there is much desirable overlapping, we can group these 
responsibilities into two classes, those which have to do principally with 
the satisfaction of the physical needs of the family, and those which have 
to do more directly with the personal elements, the less tangible, social, 
spiritual, emotional problems of family life. Under the first class may 
be included: 

. Provision of adequate food 
. Provision of adequate clothing 
. Budgeting finances and keeping houschold accounts 


. Provision of adequate dwelling 
. Provision of adequate equipment and furnishings 
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In the second we may group the responsibilities as follows: 


1. Providing for and scheduling home activities 
2. Teaching and training 
3. Coordinating family and community interests and activities 


Under each of the above there should be ways and means suggested as 
to the best methods used in accomplishing them. 

Here we have little to draw upon, as few scientific studies have been 
made in this field. As many home conditions cannot and should not be 
standardized, our most valuable source of data is the study of a number of 
successfully managed homes. Your experience will offer effective help in 
the many important managerial responsibilities which homemaking 
entails 
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HOME ECONOMICS IN AN ALBANIAN SCHOOL 


ALINE BURGESS 

















Albanian-American School for Agriculture, American Office, Boston, Massachusetts 


N INTERESTING experiment in building the social struc- 
4 ture of a new kingdom is in progress in Albania. Women 
have always held an important place there. The home and 
family have been foundations of national life, and so it is to 
home betterment that we look for one of the chief sources of progress in a 
country generations behind the rest of the western world because of its 
stormy history of invasions and outside domination. 

The Albanian-American School in Kavaja is approaching the oppor- 
tunity from a novel point of view. Too often foreign schools have 
attempted to superimpose a type of education divorced from the actual 
problems of a people. In Albania more than eighty per cent of the popu- 
lation is rural, living under the most primitive conditions. Hence, 
home management cannot be taught in modern laboratories with the 
usual equipment. Courses are being developed around plans for a model 
village into which the students will move as rapidly as cottages are com- 
pleted. These are constructed of materials available to any peasant, 
housing ten or a dozen students and an instructor. Together they will 
study plans of similar houses, which, instead of being windowless, poorly 
ventilated, and without chimneys, like the majority of rural homes, will 
be light and airy, with simple furniture that any man might construct 
and decorative touches from the hand looms that for generations have 
clothed the people. 

They are considering methods of obtaining pure water in a country 
without pipe lines, reservoirs, or filter beds; methods of sanitation where 
there is no provision for sewage disposal.other than open gutters that 
run through the streets. Senior students officer the village, and prob- 
lems encountered in the model community can always be related to situa- 
tions that arise in the home villages. 

Each day groups of girls accompany the teacher to the bazaar where 
they learn to market with discrimination. There are few shops in our 
sense of the word. Everything is sold in the square and streets leading to 
the mosque whose pencil-like spire pierces the sky. Upon it black-robed 
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muezzins call the faithful to prayer, and below flows the only good water 
supply in miles. To it come endless processions of women carrying red 
clay jars made at the local pottery. 

Coppersmiths beat out a clanging music as they shape utensils for 
domestic use. Pedestrians mingle with donkeys whose burdens of hay or 
faggots block the narrow, walled streets. Homemade carts drawn by 
water buffalo creak over cobbled roads made in pre-Roman days. 
Women with painted cradles on their heads take the baby to market, 
knitting as they go, or twisting yarn from a swirl of wool on a stick. 
Men gather to discuss news of the day about tables of an open-air coffee 
house. 

In the midst of all this, peasants in colorful costumes sit along the curb 
displaying farm products and wares. For those who can afford to buy 
there are some, but not all, of our common vegetables and fruits, punctu- 
ated by quantities of onions, leeks, and figs. For six months the butchers 
provide mutton, then mutton with occasional water buffalo. This they 
deliver in long strips pierced with a hole so that they may be carried 
daintily on the fingers. 

Marketing with a class threading its way through this melee has its 
complications. From foods in season the girls learn to cook and serve 
well-balanced meals. Cooking lessons mean preparation of the main dish 
for luncheon or dinner for the entire school. Particular stress is laid on 
meal planning, since the most prevalent diseases—aside from malaria— 
are those traceable to malnutrition. The diet ofa large part of the popu- 
lation consists chiefly of goat or sheep milk, eaten thick and sour or as 
cheese, with coarse corn bread baked without salt or leavening. All day 
children run to the public oven with pans of batter and return with fresh 
bread balanced on their heads. People less poor may add rice and olives 
to this menu. 

The school for girls was started simultaneously with that for boys at 
the direct request of King Zog. In speaking of education he said, “No 
nation can rise higher than the level attained by its women.” And so 
Dr. Telford Erickson, an American who had lived for years in Albania, 
came to this country six years ago to find financial help for the venture. 
The Albanian government provided land in generous amounts and some 
scholarships. Americans are providing the operating budget, buildings, 
and other scholarships with the understanding that at the end of twenty- 
five years all will be turned over to the Albanian nation as America’s 
gift of good will. The Near East Foundation, successor to the Near 
East Relief, believing that Albania’s unique position makes her develop- 
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ment doubly important, has offered to become a partner in the plan in 
order that it may grow more rapidly. 

Few students are able to pay tuition. Those who receive scholarships 
agree that after graduation they will give at least three years to some 
socially valuable work. Many will be leaders in the extension program 
under supervision of the homemaking and public health instructors; 
others will be rural school teachers. To all, the practical experience of 
living in the school and model village will provide a pattern which they 
can duplicate even in remote communities. 

Difficulties faced by the faculty are varied. Women of the better class 
have the idea that only servants do what they call menial work. Their 
daughters wish to study home economics, but at first they do not under- 
stand that it involves doing with their hands as well as with their minds. 

Girls from Mohammedan families appear swathed in heavy veils. It 
requires tact to show parents that they can participate much more 
satisfactorily in classroom and playground activities without these. 

It is difficult to adjust one’s teaching to a native kitchen instead of a 
laboratory, but how otherwise could the lessons be duplicated in peasant 
homes? The instructors have no refrigerators, electricity, gas, or coal. 
The stove is a hole in an earthen floor or a bench of masonry with wide, 
shallow holes filled with glowing charcoal. 

Even so’simple a thing as salt requires amazing labor. It comes from 
drying beds near the sea. Workmen shovel it into a pail, and it must be 
taken home and washed until sand and other visible impurities are gone. 

The country is emerging from that stage in which each household 
supplies its own needs. Some tribes are still partially nomadic. Men 
plow with crooked sticks, reap with sickles, and cattle trample out the 
harvested grain. 

The aim of teaching home economics in Albania is not to create a 
standard of living and a succession of wants that cannot be attained by 
the majority of people in that poor country; it is not to make students 
dissatisfied and impatient with the slow development of their land; 
rather it is to show them how, with tools and materials at hand, they may 
build for their nation a more healthful, beautiful, and happy life. 
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THE PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION AND THE 
HOME ECONOMICS TEACHER: 


MRS. HUGH BRADFORD 

















President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers, Sacramento, California 


HE National Congress of Parents and Teachers has for many 
years emphasized the need for cooperation between home and 
school. In the advance copy of the White House Conference 
monograph on education for home and family life is this 

paragraph which particularly appeals to those who are interested in the 

development of this cooperation in education: 





The major factors in educating for home and family life are (1) the association of 
pupils with understanding teachers; (2) a school administration that measures success 
in terms of better homes in better communities; (3) an intelligent partnership between 
home and school for the benefit of the family and the child. 


We realize that the first and second points are being cared for by our 
teacher-training institutions and by the attitudes of teachers and 
administrators in the local groups; the third point, however, is the one 
which concerns us who advocate this type of cooperation. 

From the standpoint of the parent-teacher association, we have first to 
interpret point three as to what is involved in “an intelligent partner- 
ship.” We may say it would be a partnership that recognizes the funda- 
mental needs for such partnership, the individual responsibility of each 
partner for its success, and the basis for the coordinated effort. 

The parent-teacher association is recognized as an agent for home and 
school cooperation. How may it be effective in helping to establish the 
“intelligent partnership?” We suggest the following: 

A. Parent-teacher groups must be made more aware of the ideals and 
program of home economics as it is being developed through school 
systems. The teacher of home economics may be likened to a general 
of a great army, whose forces are found in classrooms and homes. Those 
in the schools are being trained intensively for living, while the great 
majority in the homes are the recruits who have had little or no training 


1 Read at the meeting of the Department of Teachers and Supervisors of Home Economics, 
National Education Association, Detroit, February 23, 1931, 
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but who can be enlisted for the greater progress of happier, better homes 
by giving to them the understanding of what home economics may mean 
today. These recruits may add not only strength and vigor to the school 
program but may greatly assist in promoting the ideals and practices of 
this type of school education in the homes of today. They can provide 
opportunities for practical application of school projects and programs. 
How may this “awareness” of the program be developed? Our answer is 
threefold: by teachers through addresses and conferences in national, 
state, and local parent-teacher groups; by articles for parent-teacher 
magazines, both national and state; and by radio addresses and news- 
paper articles. 

B. Definite programs must be set up which will outline home and 
school participation along different lines. In the monograph mention is 
made of the success of the health program; this is due in great part to the 
fact that it has been definite and tangible. But all objectives of educa- 
tion should receive the same definite set-up in programs and methods; 
and even if the measure of success is more intangible, as in the fields of 
family relationship and home betterment, in the end it will be realized 
through a finer home atmosphere and standard. 

C. Coordinated effort for the child must be effected. Each level of 
education requires that the parent know his opportunity to cooperate 
and be guided by school programs. If it be true that “we must educate 
children in school for their participation in the life of the present and 
future homes,” it becomes necessary for the education of the whole 
family that there may be an intelligent partnership with the home and 
also an intelligent coordination of activities and ideals of the school and 
home. 

Perhaps the greatest challenge that teachers have been given, is that 
made by the recent development of adult education. Teachers have 
long felt the desirability of having the parents of their pupils intelligent 
and understanding, but the new demands being made upon the school by 
adults who desire more education has not only taxed the financial 
resources of the school but the profession itself. In parent education, 
particularly, special training of teachers is required, and special personal 
qualifications and special programs are desirable. Since adults to a very 
large extent represent homes and home interests, the teacher of home 
economics is in a strategic position to render an invaluable service to the 
community in which she teaches. Never before have teachers been more 
willing to give of their time, energy, and enthusiasm in this valuable 
socializing program of education. They are to be most heartily com- 
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mended for their cooperation in adult education. No school program is 
more vital to home life than that of home economics; and no matter on 
what level we consider it, it requires home cooperation and home adjust- 
ment. 

We are agreed that preschool and elementary programs are vitally 
correlated with home and family life and have come to realize that more 
especially the program of the secondary schools demands the considera- 
tion of the parents of these adolescent students. If this age of the child 
is marked by its tendency to withdraw socially and economically from 
home dependence, there must be a strengthening of the emotional bonds 
of home which are expressed in family relationships. Ideals of home, 
its sanctity and joy, as taught in school, may be shattered by incon- 
siderate or uninformed parents whose indifference or ridicule may destroy 
a dream of home for two generations. Few parents would fail to cooper- 
ate if they understood what the school taught. 

Projects of school and home may be developed through the active 
participation of the parents of the students. Competitition of mothers 
and daughters in families belonging to the parent-teacher association 
results in much enjoyment and profit. Afternoons and evenings given 
over to these programs are splendid for comradeship. 

D. The greatest effort in coordination must be made at once, for this 
is a problem of this generation. Committees should be made responsible 
for certain types of work, and these committees must be made to repre- 
sent home and school through leaders. 

There are twenty thousand units of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers that are a logical channel for a cooperative program in home 
economics. There are forty-seven state magazines that will carry articles 
of interest along this line; there is the national magazine Child Welfare 
which reaches homes and schools all over the nation; there are the many 
specialists in home economics—these are possible channels for our efforts. 
There are great things to be achieved! Does it not seem to become our 
individual responsibility to utilize the great force of the million and a half 
members of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers in making 
the homes of America all that we hope for them? 
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HOME ECONOMICS IN RELATION TO INTEGRATED 
AND COOPERATIVE SCHOOL PROGRAMS 


The integrated school program and the development of cooperation between 
different departments in the school and between the school and the community 
represent two ways in which schools are bringing their work into line with 
modern ideas of the development of the pupil as an individual and as a 
member of society. The papers that follow show what the integrated pro- 
gram may mean to home economics and how some home economics depart- 
ments are endeavoring to accomplish much the same ends by less drastic 
means. 


INTEGRATED PROGRAMS AND HOME ECONOMICS 

















MARGARET PLANT BACKUS 
Teacher of Home Economics, Public Schools, Washington, D.C. 


We are facing a new scholastic reform— integrated programs. [If it 
comes, the specialist, the music teacher, the nature teacher, and so on, 
must go and all the varied interests of school and the daily schoolroom 
tasks will be approximated to life. 

Not long ago a physician, himself a specialist, said of Mr. Hoover’s 
White House Conference on Child Welfare, “It is a matter of supreme 
interest that the committees, made up of some eleven hundred specialists, 
are not working in isolated groups, but are so related and interrelated in 
assisting and advisory capacities that the completed whole is an inter- 
woven fabric, firmly held together, rather than a series of brilliant but 
independently radiating lines. And,’’ he continued, “I hope this por- 
tends the disappearance of the medical specialist. Our work will not be 
so scientific, so meticulous, so accurate, but it will be more true.” 

Recently a teacher said, “What justification can you find for the 
integrated program plan? I am already so busy with the schoolroom 
work that I would find it next to impossible to rearrange my ‘slant’ to 
music or nature. I couldn’t hope to do more than hit the high spots.” 
Right there she expressed the justification of the new idea. If she finds 
it difficult to rearrange her slant, how about the child? Is not one adult 
person with an understanding of his professional task and special train- 
ing as a connecting link far better able to carry from one subject to the 
next than are the children in his classes? An integrated program brings 
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to the child the varied interests of life, not as separate, unrelated lines of 
thought, but related to and bound up with all the other activities of his 
school-home world. Isn’t that life? And isn’t success in life due in 
large measure to the ability to hit the high spots, to catch the essence, to 
see the main point? If we can help the child to a few essential values in 
music and nature and the rest of the arts, won’t we truly give him more to 
live by than if we parade before him the specialists’ array of detail and 
leave him to flounder or give up as he can? 

On the other hand, doesn’t success in life also depend upon particular 
and careful knowledge in some one field which becomes the source of 
daily bread? This particular vocational interest comes usually only with 
maturity. The early years of education then stand as a background and 
a foundation on which to build training for a successful life work. To 
this there is one exception, the vocation of homemaking, which in the 
larger conception of its value to humanity and intellectual requirements 
is fast becoming a profession. Homemaking is for a woman her most 
important life work, a sort of cultural heritage or birthright. True, many 
do not marry, and many more do not have children, and many, many 
have additional professions. But look among your acquaintances and 
count how many there are, of any social status, who do not have or 
aspire to have some place for meal preparation and housework and indi- 
vidual expression and privacy. So true is this that a girl’s education to 
this end begins, often, long before she goes to school. Fortunate is the 
toddler, boy or girl, who is allowed the joy and training of “helping 
mother.” 

To this mother instruction, psychology and the physical sciences have 
been adding much pertinent knowledge, which is the material of our home 
economics teaching. Where in the curriculum shall it be taught—during 
the early years when it can parallel the home training, or later, when 
home-formed habits and attitudes have become fairly well fixed and 
necessitate either a reshaping of the girl’s point of view or, as is perhaps 
more usual, a more or less effective compromise? It is never easy to 
teach in lines parallel to home training; but it seems to me far easier and 
more effective to do so in the elementary grades than later. If, then, we 
are going to equip our girls adequately with the best that economics of the 
home in its fullest sense has to offer—and is there any girl who should not 
be so equipped?—is not the logical plan to include it as part of an inte- 
grated program in the early grades and carry the work in the higher grades 
with the prestige of major importance into the advanced fields of nutri- 
tion and parental education? 
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Home economists recognize that before education for home and family 
life can be introduced into general education, the administrator and all 
the teachers must become alive to the part all studies, including home 
economics, play in such education. 

Can society afford to let the classroom teacher hit the high spots in 
training for this truly vital and natural vocation? May it not be possible 
in carrying this integrated program idea to its logical conclusion—in 
approximating school to life—that we may come to expect all teachers, 
especially of girls, to be schooled in home economics as well as in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic? Thus, to widen her field of essential knowledge 
would make her something of a “general practitioner.””’ Her work might 
not be so scientific, so meticulous, so accurate, but might it not perhaps 
be more true? 


HIGH SCHOOL EUTHENICS 


SADIE J. SWENSON 
Technical High School, Spring field, Massachusetts 


The Technical High School in Springfield, Massachusetts, offers for 
senior girls an elective course in euthenics equivalent in value to their 
academic subjects. In this school, all the girls have some work in home 
economics, even though they are taking the college preparatory course, 
and besides the regular academic subjects, they have courses in hygiene 
and chemistry. It is our policy to avoid unnecessary duplication by 
attempting to “dovetail” these courses and adapt them to the peculiar 
needs of each group. 

The objectives for the euthenics course are to teach the pupil to think 
independently, to help her to cultivate her ability to make intelligent 
observations and choices, and to give sufficient cultural and technical 
information to form a background from which to make deductions and 
to draw conclusions. This does not mean the giving of a great quantity of 
new subject matter, but rather the coordination and the assimilation of 
what they have learned in other courses by the skillful selection of perti- 
nent facts. For example, from their history comes the relation of the 
industrial revolution to modern conditions and home life; and from their 
economics, the application of the laws of production, distribution, and 
consumption to the immediate purchases in the household. Principles 
of biology and chemistry are emphasized in their relation to health. 
Constant reference is made to biography and fiction, and art principles 
are applied not only to selection and construction of material things 
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which will create a desirable environment, but also to living a well-balanced 
life. 

In this course, also, each individual is stimulated to put forth her best 
efforts in all of her undertakings and to accept her obligations as home- 
maker and citizen. The course begins with a discussion of ideals for 
home life, irrespective of time, place, or economic level, and of the influ- 
ence of climate, geographic location, and economic and social conditions 
upon the expression of these ideals. As a background for the study of 
modern home problems, the girl of today is compared with the girl of 
her grandmother’s and sometimes great-grandmother’s time, putting 
the emphasis on the earlier conditions. 

Through the study of household duties, the girl gets a very definite 
picture of the life of fifty, sixty, or seventy years ago. Methods of 
heating and lighting, water supply, laundering, the production of food- 
stuffs, and the construction of clothing, as well as the daily routines of 
cooking, cleaning, caring for the children, tending the sick, prove of 
great interest tothem. Social freedom, or rather the lack of that precious 
privilege that the modern girl values so highly, is discussed; also economic 
independence and its evolution; political responsibilities and obligations 
that a young woman of today must assume to insure better home life; 
educational opportunities; and religious traditions and attitudes. 

As a summing up of this unit, a theme, about 2,000 words in length, is 
written. This semester “The biography of my grandmother” is a 
favorite subject. All the girls’ families have set about reminiscing so that 
the experiment is turning out to be as interesting as a serial story. The 
following is part of a theme by an Italian girl, Alice D. Pasqua: 


In the days when my grandparents were babies, they didn’t have so much care as 
babies of today. They had no stove or other means of heating the home, except a 
fire-place in the kitchen. Babies in those days were taken out in the fields in a willow 
basket and remained in the open air all day long while the mothers worked in the fields. 
In their childhood days they used to collect grass for the lambs and cows, and took the 
sheep to the pastures. Grandma used to knit stockings and spin, since girls in my 
grandmother’s days always liked to do what their mothers did. 

There were no schools in the country then, which fact meant that my grandparents 
received no education. When they were old enough, if the weather was fair, they 
began to work in the fields, where various vegetables and fruits grew. If it rained, 
grandma would work in the house and weave linen and woolen materials; and grandpa 
would make chairs, repair shoes, and make wooden spoons and forks. For recreation, 
grandma and four or five other girls would get together and sing cheerful songs and 
dance. Sometimes the girls would get together and sew shirts for different members of 
the family. They had no refreshments such as we serve today, but served dried fruits 
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and baked potatoes. Grandpa and a group of young men would join them and play 
horse-shoe, tell stories, and always sing songs together. 

Grandpa met my grandma through her mother. He was very hard working. He 
went to my grandma’s home and asked her parents for her hand in marriage. At night 
a group of young men often joined my grandpa in serenading grandma. Her court- 
ship lasted three months and they were married in February. 

My grandma’s wedding costume was a nile-green satin, two-pieced dress. The 
trimmings on the waist were laces, braids, and sequins. She wore black patent leather 
shoes with tan stockings. She carried no flowers but a silk scarf hung over her arm. 
My grandma did not even wear a veil but in her hair was pinned a large coral pin, 
shaped like a hand, with turquoise stones set in gold, which was an old custom for good 


luck. 
Grandpa’s costume consisted of a black woolen suit with a white shirt and tie, 


black shoes, and a black hat. 

The wedding started off by walking to church in couples. There were twenty-five 
guests present. After the wedding ceremony was over, they all returned to the 
bridegroom’s home where a large dinner was served. It was an old custom to return 
to the bridegroom’s home instead of the bride’s. After dinner, they danced and sang 
songs. Their orchestra consisted of an accordian, a harmonica, and a tamborine. 


Marjory Hawkins reported the story told by her grandmother—a 
pioneer in Iowa: 


I went to school as often as I could, until I was sixteen years old, and studied read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic, history, grammar, and geography—oh yes, spelling too. 
The school was one quarter of a mile from our house at the edge of the woods, and the 
Indians lived near the school. At times, they were very friendly and kind, but begged 
for everything we had. It was at this time that I first saw a papoose bound against a 
birch-bark board. 

Speaking of Indians, I might tell you of a time when they weren’t quite so friendly. 
I guess it was the year of 1855, and our family was very cozily and comfortably 
settled in our new home when we heard the dreaded approach of hostile Indians. 
Our frantic mother took us in a hurried exit from the house into the woods which 
surrounded our home. Here she noticed two large hollow logs, in which we all hid. 
She put three of us into one of the logs then got into the other one with the two other 
children. It wasn’t long before we heard the Indians come to the very spot where we 
had taken refuge and one of the Indians tapped the log that we were in to see whether 
it was empty. . . . . Evidently satisfied that it was unoccupied, they finally left 
the woods and we were left alive. 


Human relationships or behavior problems that enter into the develop- 
ment of personalities are stressed. Economic factors and their relation- 
ship to harmonious family life are equally emphasized, as are the influence 
of age, sex, temperament, and the evolution and use of leisure for the 


masses. 
At various times we have had fine cooperation with economics and 
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history classes. One semester was formed an ideal combination with one 
of the English classes in which most of the girls in the euthenics class were 
enrolled, and in which they used much of the subject matter in euthenics 
for their themes and wrote various kinds of invitations and “bread and 
butter” notes. 

We have the exceptional advantage of being within two minutes’ walk 
of a fine museum with a capable, generous curator. Here the girls get a 
background for purchasing and furnishing the home. 

This may seem a very comprehensive course, but a reasonably good 
standard of living in a home is itself a comprehensive activity. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL GIRL IN HER HOME AND COMMUNITY 


EVA A. WOOLSEY 
Yuma High School, Yuma, Colorado 


The course called “The high school girl in her home and community” 
was organized in the high school at Yuma, Colorado, with the general idea 
of helping the girls to become well-adjusted, happy, and useful members 
of their social groups. Its objectives were defined as the development of 
some appreciation of those things which go to make up a happy home; 
some appreciation of the responsibility of a daughter in the home and in 
the school laboratory and halls; some ability to see and help in home and 
school problems; some appreciation of the value of personal characteris- 
tics which develop into leadership; and an interest and determination to 
develop desirable characteristics. 

Throughout, the effort was made to let the problems come from actual 
situations reported by the girls. For example, the first one grew out of 
the fact that one of the girls had lived in an orphanage until she had be- 
come a member of a local family a few years before. Discussion in class 
showed that her attitude toward home was quite different from that of 
the others, all of whom lived in normal homes, and this led to a study of 
the different functions and types of homes, and of the elements which all 
satisfactory homes have in common. 

A study of the necessary furniture and the best arrangement for various 
types of living rooms grew out of the question, “Which room in the home 
is of most interest to all members of the family?” One student reported 
that her younger brother and sister quarreled each evening for the better 
place to read, and this led to a discussion of the things a high school girl 
can do to add to the evening’s comfort of the family in the living room. 
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The following list of duties was compiled by the class: Care for reading 
lamps; arrange comfortable chairs for parents; plan furniture and lighting 
arrangement so all can have positions of equal comfort; care for the radio; 
clean the room daily; and arrange papers and magazines conveniently 
and in order. 

Each girl was asked to perform some of these duties every day and keep 
a chart showing what she had done. 

In discussing the school as one big family, the girls asked themselves 
what the class could do to make school a pleasanter place for everyone. 
The suggestion was made that the high school girls could help other 
students to be more considerate and less noisy during intermissions. As 
a result “rules of the road’”’ were formulated, suggesting proper conduct 
during the change of classes and the noon lunch hour. 

The fact that certain girls usually did their laboratory work better and 
more quickly led to the question of standards for such work and better 
methods of procedure. Another discussion brought up the matter of 
individual differences and the qualities which made certain students 
leaders in the activities of their groups. A score card for personality was 
developed and tested out on national figures and leaders in the com- 
munity. When the girls had decided what were the traits that made for 
good leadership, they considered how they could develop such qualities 
in themselves. 

Books and magazines were often referred to for help and suggestions. 
Among those the girls liked best in this connection were the poems of 
Edgar A. Guest, especially ‘““Homes”’; the “Will and Dot” stories in the 
American Magazine; “Homes of Famous Americans” in Better Homes and 
Gardens; “The Happy Ways of Doing Things” by Anna Shannon Monroe; 
and “Junior Homes Problems” by Kinyon and Hopkins. For facts 
about national leaders, they used the standard biographical reference 
books. 


COOPERATION IN THE HOME ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT 
AT ROCHESTER 


RUTH J. YOUNG 
Department of Home Economics, Rochester Public Schools, Rochester, New York 


The home economics department of the Rochester public schools has 
been unusually fortunate this year in its opportunities for carrying out 
cooperative programs with other school departments and local agencies, 
and since some of these projects might perhaps suggest possibilities in 
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other places, a brief description (prepared originally for the news section 
of the JouRNAL) is included here. 

Mary M. Hancock of Washington Junior High School has made 
budgeting more interesting by giving illustrated talks to the home eco- 
nomics girls in the different junior and senior high schools. A clothing 
budget for a working girl and one for a school girl have been carefully 
planned, and each item in the budget has been illustrated by clothing 
loaned by a local store. 

One school has collected an unusual exhibit of bedding equipment for 
the use of classes studying home furnishing. It may be borrowed by any 
school. The layette from the Public Health Nursing Association has 
been exhibited in many child care classes and has been used as a pattern 
by the clothing classes. Clothing classes are working with the local 
chapter of the Needlework Guild on layettes and clothing for preschool 
and older children. The Rochester Museum of Arts and Sciences has 
loaned to clothing classes an exhibit of Japanese and Chinese embroider- 
ies, hand woven scarfs from Mexico, and a variety of silks and linens. 

Demonstrations by Emma L. Morrow, supervisor of home economics, 
for public school classes in foods have become so popular that upon 
request she has started a series of dinner demonstrations for the women 
members of the continuation school faculty. 

Special-class pupils have arranged food exhibits to illustrate health 
films, prepared well-balanced meals for the health department, and 
served tea to faculty members and groups of mothers. The pupils in the 
cafeteria and tea-room course have cooked and served the noon meal at 
the nursery school for one term. 

Miss Lulu Covel of Monroe High School reports that the greatest in- 
terest in nursery school work is shown by the girls from the foreign homes. 
Several reasons have been given for this: the foreigners’ well-known love 
and tolerance for little children, the limited outside interests permitted 
the adolescent daughter, and the determination of these pupils to find 
some vocation instead of an early marriage. 

Some of the girls have been able to make immediate transfer of this 
school instruction to their own homes and homes where they are em- 
ployed. 

A portion of a pupil’s letter, which well illustrates this point, is worth 
quoting: 


At approximately 11.05 I went to the nursery school, took out the dishes, set them 
out flat on the table, lined the sandwich baskets with paper napkins, filled the milk 
pitchers, and put them on the tables in the dining room, also counted the forks, spoons, 
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cups, saucers, napkins, and bibs for the two smallest children. A few extra pieces of 
silverware and napkins were added in case the children dropped one so that they could 
take more clean ones and put what they dropped in the tray for dirty dishes. While 
the children set their own tables, we dished out the food. Then at 11.45 we put it on 
the dining-room table at which I sat and served the food as one child from each table 
came to serve her particular table (serving the teacher first and herself last). 

What interested me most was to sit and watch the children come up for the food 
and in a low tone be told to watch the food as they came and went back to their table. 
It was very fascinating to watch them eat their food. A teacher sat at each table and 
corrected them in eating the food and taught them what utensils to use. The chil- 
dren obeyed as best they could. When they finished their main dish the child serving 
again came up for a pitcher of milk and the sandwich basket. They were allowed a 
second helping of the main dish. Then, they had their dessert. 

What also interested me was the preparation of the food. The sandwich filling had 
to be chopped very, very fine, and there could be no lumps in the pudding. For fruit 
cup everything had to be cut up in very small pieces. 

I enjoyed doing this immensely and was disappointed when my three weeks were 
up. It had seemed so very short. 

Naturally I went home and told my mother all about it. It has helped her because 
I have two brothers, one is six years old and the other three years old. Mother and I 
have tried to follow the rules of the nursery school, and cooked some of the same food 
for them. They liked it. I have a baby sister eleven months old who will profit by 
this experience as she grows because I know what’s good for her and how to prepare 
it. Mother cooperates with me and continues while I am in school. 
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SIGNS OF THE TIMES 


3@>>TEACHING HOUSING TO SCHOOL CHILDREN. What 
good housing means, how it can be brought about, what boys and girls 
can do to help, are some of the objectives emphasized in the housing 
course in the public schools and in the parochial schools of Cincinnati. 
For several years such a course has been regularly given in the public 
schools with certain variations from year to year in order to sustain the 
interest. This is the first year the course has been given in the parochial 
school system. 

The plan of instruction was developed through the cooperation of a 
rather unique organization known as the Civic and Vocational League. 
The Civic and Vocational League has existed in the public schools for 
fifteen years. It is directed by Mrs. Irene D. Cornwell. The organiza- 
tion is made up of boys and girls in the eighth grades with sponsorship 
from the senior high school classes, who in turn name representatives to 
serve on the general body which meets once a month. The aims of the 
League are to instill civic interest as well as to give boys and girlsan 
opportunity to participate in civic projects and to conduct their meetings 
according to approved parliamentary methods. The League in the 
parochial schools has developed more recently and is under the direction 
of Mrs. Irene Sullivan. 

In order to avoid duplication and to reach the group of boys and girls 
likely to benefit most, the course is limited to those in the eighth grades. 
Two types of courses are given. One is used in the schools in the congested 
areas of the city where most of the children live in tenement houses. The 
outline used for these children stresses the problems characteristic of 
housing of this type, teaches them the chief features of the law dealing 
with the tenements, how the City Housing Bureau enforces the law, and 
the plan by which the Better Housing League operates to further good 
housing in general and to carry on education among tenants and owners. 
Special stress is placed in this course upon those things which boys and 
girls can do to improve housing conditions. The plan used in the schools 
in the outlying areas goes more into detail on the question of the evils of 
housing and how they can be prevented; types of houses; the important 
bearing of good housing on health, citizenship, and welfare generally; 
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and the part played by housing, city planning, and zoning legislation in 
protecting housing standards. 

Informational data prepared by the Better Housing League is furnished 
in mimeographed form to all of the eighth-grade teachers. This includes 
brief statements about the essentials of good housing; the types of houses 
found in Cincinnati, and also in the country, the small town, suburban 
areas, and large industrial centers; bad housing conditions; the reasons 
why we need housing laws; the enforcement of the law; and very simple 
definitions o1 a building code, a housing code, a zoning system, and a city 
plan. A sufficient number of questionnaires based upon this material 
is supplied for all of the eighth-grade children, and the teachers are 
requested to submit the filled-in questionnaires to the Better Housing 
League when the work has been completed. Miss Ethel Ideson is in 
charge of the work for the Better Housing League. 

In order to clinch the message and to instill further interest among the 
children, two delegates doing the best work in each school are selected by 
their fellow students to represent the school on a special housing trip. 
The school children from the congested areas are taken to the Cincinnati 
Model Homes Company which has a very successful low cost housing 
development consisting of houses of the type that these children might 
well expect to live in. They are taken through the development, are 
addressed by the manager of the company, Mr. Harris Ginberg, and are 
entertained with motion pictures and refreshments. The children in the 
outlying districts are given a similar trip to Mariemont, Cincinnati’s 
Model Village, where they are conducted on a tour of inspection by Mr. 
C. J. Livingood, director of the Mariemont Company. 

At the end of the course the Better Housing League, which in coopera- 
tion with the officials of the Civic and Vocational Leagues in the two 
school systems developed this plan, expects the boys and girls to be able 
to answer the following questions: 


1. What are the most common housing evils? 

2. What is a building code, a housing code, a zoning system, and a city plan? 

3. Which departments of the city government do housing work and what did they 
accomplish last year? 

. What is the name of the social agency that does housing work in Cincinnati 
and Hamilton County? 

. What is its function and where does it secure its funds? 

. What did this organization accomplish last year? 

. Why is good housing important? 

. What are the responsibilities of the landlord and of the tenant? 

. How can boys and girls help in improving housing conditions? 


- 
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This year’s course in the parochial schools was completed early in the 
spring, and that in the public schools will be finished a little later. The 
parochial children doing the best work have had their housing trip, which 
drove home the simple principles which the course is planned to teach.— 
BLEECKER MARQUETTE, Executive Secretary, Better Housing League, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 
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>78>>AIMS IN PARENT EDUCATION. In an extension class for 
leaders of some of the preschool study groups arranged by various organiza- 
tions in Seattle, the need was felt for a simple statement of the purposes of 
parent education, and the following was drawn up: 


1. To share with parents the findings of modern research and to lead them to 
accept authoritative suggestions and guidance, but at the same time to aid them in 
discriminating between the false and true and help them realize that all they read is not 
applicable to their situations. 

2. To train parents in the scientific observation of children and to aid them in facing 
and interpreting the facts revealed impartially; to encourage them to appraise them- 
selves and note the effect of their own characteristics upon their children, then formu- 
late a concept of the ideal parent and strive toward that ideal. 

3. To inspire parents to formulate a philosophy, to scrutinize, evaluate, and revise 
their attitudes and finally accept as the goal of their endeavors an independent, self- 
governing personality in their child. To make them realize, however, that emancipa- 
tion must be gradual, that the young must be trained first in the proper use of privi- 
lege. In other words, to respect their children as personalities, serve as wise guides, 


and grant freedom as soon as conditions warrant. 
4. To strengthen their convictions that there is no set formula for training a child, 


but to make them conscious of a few underlying principles and to encourage them to 
make their own application. To interest them in sharing their findings and experience 
with others and to develop a greater respect for their own wise handling of children. 


The statement is given here as of possible interest and suggestion to others 
who are trying to define their objectives in this new field——JENNEE I. 
ROWNTREE, Home Economics Department, University of Washington, Seattle. 
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>3@>+-THE HOME ECONOMICS TEACHER AND THE SUPERIN- 
TENDENT OF SCHOOLS. In any community, it is the superintendent 
of schools who steers the educational machinery and who is held responsible 
for seeing to it that the needs of the children in the community are provided 
for. Teachers must bear this fact in mind. Since the superintendent is the 
one who is held responsible for the proper functioning of the school system, 
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he, of necessity, becomes interested not only in the personality of the teacher 
—as is evidenced by the provision superintendents now make for a personal 
interview with the prospective employee—but in such things as courses of 
study; cooperation between teachers and pupils, between teachers and par- 
ents, and between teachers themselves; the vision of the teacher, or her 
notions of how to proceed to meet the needs of her students; and the relation 
of the different programs to the whole curriculum. He is primarily inter- 
ested in seeing that the instruction offered really functions in the lives of the 
students. That alone is the test for good teaching. 

The home economics teacher must know her community in order to 
adapt her courses to meet the needs of her students. In making a study of 
the community, the superintendent can be of much help. The teacher 
needs to convince herself, early in her career, that the superintendent is a 
friend and helper, not simply a detector of shortcomings. He may have 
valuable constructive criticisms to offer, and he may be able to point out 
faults as he sees them or as they are brought to his attention by the patrons 
of the school. The teacher must bear in mind that the school is distinctly 
a cooperative enterprise, and that the aims and interests of all the workers 
in the system are the same—all are seeking complete living for every child 
as an individual. 

If instruction really functions in the lives of students, conduct will be 
changed. Conduct means action in the home as well as in the school. 
Thus, education must become a matter of cooperation, not only between the 
teachers and pupils, but between the teachers and parents, as well as be- 
tween the teachers and the superintendent. Problems of the school very 
properly loom up as problems of the community. Unless the people know 
about and share in the education of their children, the schools are not func- 
tioning as they should. 

All this means that the home economics teacher must make the aims of 
home economics teaching clear to the people in her community. To do this 
effectively, she must have the aid of the superintendent of the schools, the 
one who steers the educational machinery. And sometimes the superin- 
tendent must be re-educated as to what home economics has to offer. His 
point of view as to just what the content of home economics courses should 
be, may need to be changed. This is a delicate task for the home economics 
teacher, but it is one that often confronts her. For those who have not 
made a special study of the evolution of home economics content—and 
many superintendents have not had time to do this—there is often the 
attitude that the acquisition of certain manipulative skills is the goal we 
have in mind. However, close students in this field of education have come 
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to the realization that homemaking is largely a psychological and socio- 
logical affair. Since the economic bonds of family life are disappearing, 
more stress must be put upon affection and a thoughtful consideration of 
others as the means of holding the family together. Therefore, family 
relationships and worthy home membership form the core of present-day 
home economics teaching. If worthy home membership is one of the goals 
of home economics teaching, is it fair to exclude boys from participation in 
such class activities? We are beginning to realize that for most effective 
home life, boys as well as girls must be trained to assume their share in mak- 
ing the home a wholesome, pleasant place for every member of the family. 
The responsibility for good home life is too great to fall entirely upon femi- 
nine shoulders, and it often falls to the lot of the home economics teacher to 
bring her superintendent to the point of seeing that the broadening of the 
home life, which includes ministering to the mental, moral, and social, as 
well as the physical development of each member of the family, calls for a 
greater amount of training along the lines of the psychological and socio- 
logical sciences, rather than the development of too many technics along 
the lines of “productive activities.” With tact, sympathy, and a spirit of 
optimism as hand maidens to a broad scholastic background, the home 
economics teacher can adapt her work to fit the needs of her students, and, 
if need be, bring her superintendent to the point of seeing the need for the 
new emphasis in home economics teaching —WILLIE MELMOTH Bomar, 
Head of the Home Economics Department, Kansas State Teachers College, 
Pittsburg, Kansas. 
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>THE PROPOSED RECLASSIFICATION OF DIETITIANS 
IN THE FEDERAL SERVICE. When hospital dietitians were first 
admitted to government positions in 1920 the educational requirements 
were for two years of home economics training. Since then, general 
standards for dietitians have become notably higher. In 1926 the Amer- 
ican Dietetic Association raised the requirements for membership to 
graduation from a four-year course in home economics with a major in 
foods and nutrition and an additional six-months’ training as student 
dietitian in a recognized hospital. Some of the government departments 
soon raised the standards for their own appointments, and in 1928 the 
standard set by the American Dietetic Association was adopted for all 
dietitians in the federal service. 

When dietitians were first classified for the federal service, they were 
allocated to the so-called subprofessional grade, which does not require a 
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college or university degree, and this rating has not been changed. Most 
other scientific and professional positions for which a four-year college 
course and degree are required, are allocated to the so-called professional 
grade. In fact, as compared with workers classified in the lower grades 
of the professional and scientific services (for example, junior grade of 
scientist, home economics specialist, librarian, and dentist), dietitians 
in the government service are required to meet equal demands as to scope 
of duties and higher demands for training and experience because of the 
six months’ hospital experience required in addition to the four-year 
college course. 

Since 1928 there has been no other group in the government subpro- 
fessional service with as high educational requirements as those for dieti- 
tians, and, furthermore, there is no requirement for professional service 
which is not met by the educational qualifications of and quality and 
grade of service performed by the dietitians. 

The Personnel Classification Board, by which allocation of positions 
is made, has had its attention directed to these facts, but recently it has 
recommended to Congress a lowering of the present status both in salary 
and grade with a two-year course in home economics as the educational 
requirement. 

Concretely stated, this means that dietitians now enter government 
services at $1,800 (maintenance to be deducted) in subprofessional grade 
No. 5, but with requirements equal or exceeding those for the lowest 
grade in professional service. We are asking that they be entered at 
$2,000 (maintenance to be deducted) in the professional service with the 
same educational requirements as heretofore. The new recommenda- 
tions of the Classification Board specify entrance salary of $1,620 (main- 
tenance to be deducted) and subprofessional grade No. 4, with only two- 
year home economics training required. 

In view of this situation the American Dietetic Association is now ask- 
ing the government to reconsider the grading of dietitians and place them 
with the other professional positions in the professional grade. In sup- 
port of this, it cites the following further facts: 

In the “Report of Wage and Personnel Survey,’”’ House Document 
# 602, is shown a comparison of the salaries paid by 279 civilian hospitals 
and the hospitals of the federal government. Paragraph 2, page 237, 
states that “pharmacist, social service worker, dietitian and laundryman 
are the only jobs which show a lower average in the Federal Hospitals 
service.” 
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During the past ten years the dietetic treatment of the patient has be- 
come one of the most important therapeutic measures carried out in the 
hospital. The hospital holds the dietitian reponsible for the proper 
filling of dietary prescriptions, as well as for the efficient administration 
of the dietary department. Consequently, she must have a thorough 
knowledge of physiological chemistry and nutrition, as well as practical 
experience in applying this knowledge to the needs of the hospital, before 
she can become proficient in diet-therapy. It is not possible for a two- 
year course in home economics to prepare dietitians adequately for pres- 
ent-day hospital needs in the government services any more than it 
would be possible in civilian hospitals. Government dietitians, like 
those in civilian hospitals, serve as clinical and administrative dietitians. 
It is essential that they have the personality, training, and experience to 
interest and instruct patients regarding individual dietary needs. An- 
other reason for insistence on an adequate educational background is the 
fact that vacancies in the higher administrative positions are filled from 
within the service. 

In the opinion of the members of the American Dietetic Association who 
are not in government service, the entire profession of dietitians is affected 
because the better type of university women interested in home economics 
will not elect to go into a field which the government ranks as subpro- 
fessional and for which it offers such a low range of salaries. It is also 
their opinion that unless the professional standing and salaries of dieti- 
tians in government services are maintained at a level comparable to 
those in civilian hospitals, it will be impossible to secure applicants for 
positions in the government with training and experience adequate to 
carry creditably the duties required. 

For the reasons stated, we have recommended that dietitians should 
be reclassified and placed in a professional class. We are gratified to 
know that the American Home Economics Association includes this as a 
part of its legislative program and we bespeak the active cooperation of 
the individual members of that profession, which, next to our own, is the 
one most vitally affected by the proposed lowering of the status of dieti- 
tians in the service of the federal government.—LILLIAN B. SToRMs, 
Gerber Products Division, Fremont Canning Company, Fremont, Michigan. 
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EDITORIAL 


+@>>HOME ECONOMICS AT DETROIT, JUNE 22 TO 27. One 
way to judge the changing status of a profession is to compare the pro- 
grams of its meetings from year to year. Thus measured by the program 
for the coming meeting in Detroit, home economics shows no decline in 
the completeness with which it covers the various portions of its field, in 
its conception of their relations to one another and to other aspects of 
knowledge, in the skill with which it uses its subject matter in professional 
work, in the recognition given the profession by those on the outside, 
and in the sense of solidarity and mutual helpfulness within the profession. 
It may not have outgrown all its hobbledehoy ways, but it is undoubtedly 
alusty and promising youngster. As one evidence of approaching matu- 
rity, we cite the prosaic but significant fact that this year, for the first time, 
every division and every department of the Association had the impor- 
tant features of its program in shape when the preliminary draft went to 
the printer in April. 

The division of the house, which represents one of the most recently 
organized lines of subject matter, is one which the general membership 
will watch with particular interest. It is also one in which the recogni- 
tion given to the profession from the outside is likely to become more 
noteworthy, as is discussed on pages 558 to 559 in connection with the 
President’s Conference and as is shown by the presence of Dr. John Gries, 
director of the Conference, on the program of the division and also on 
that of the Association itself. 

The White House Conference on Child Health and Protection is also 
placing its mark on the Detroit program. Dr. F. J. Kelly, who speaks on 
“Home Enrichments to Education” at the general meeting on Tuesday 
evening, has become more than merely a name to many home econo- 
mists through his work as chairman of the education section. Another 
speaker will be Dr. A. J. Carlson of the medical section. 

An interesting illustration of the broader interests of home economics 
will appear in the general meeting on Thursday evening. At this, the 
underlying idea will be the réle of art in the home. Mr. Royal Farnum, 
director of the Rhode Island School of Design, will tell “(How Pictures 
Talk in the Home,” while Professor William Lyon Phelps of Yale will 
speak of literature under the title “The Family, The Foundation.” 
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As regards increased professional consciousness, the recent reorganiza- 
tion of the Association and the formation of new professional groups 
or departments within the larger group, is in itself a sign of strength. 
It will be remembered that one of these departments, that of workers in 
child development and parental education, was only tentatively formed 
at Denver in 1930 and that it will decide at Detroit whether or not 
it has sufficient numbers and coherence to warrant continuing. Other 
new departments whose work will be watched with special interest will 
be the two into which the old education section divided itself—the 
department of colleges and universities and the department of ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. Both are drawing up plans for work 
which will not only increase the collection and diffusion of knowledge in 
their special fields but, by enlisting the active help of their members dur- 
ing the year, will build up the sense of professional solidarity which makes 
it possible for such groups to impress on others the validity of their 
claims. 

And is not the development of this professional sense the best thing we 
gain from going to such meetings? It comes to all of us, whether we are 
imbibing or imparting information, whether we are sitting until all hours 
in committee meetings or just having a good time with our friends. In 
fact, it may come best when we are just having a good time, and one of 
the fine features of the Detroit program is that it does not intend that all 
work and no play shall make Jill a dull home economist—but come and 
see for yourself! 
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>> INTEGRATION AND COOPERATION. Leaders in home 
economics education are well aware of vulnerable points in its present 
scheme of organization in schools and colleges. The “rattling of dry 
bones” and wholesome unrest presage growth and finer achievement. 
Home economics compares rather nicely with Jack’s bean-stalk of fairy 
lore. From small, well-planted beginnings it has shown miraculous 
growth, and though its roots are enmeshed in the soil of material interests, 
it has proved itself a means for the enrichment of life. Confusion in 
objectives, conflict in policies, compromise in outcomes, short-sighted 
enthusiasm, and expensive equipment are formidable giants which 
threaten us pedagogically. Nevertheless, if we can give our school chil- 
dren the opportunity and the incentive to venture up the magic stalk, 
they, like Jack, will find great treasure at the top. 

In reviewing the history of home economics and attempting to see 
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something of its future, one is impressed with the breadth of vision of the 
pioneers, the tangle of present-day economics, the evidence of construc- 
tive thought among present leaders, the widening scope of interest, and 
assurance of universal appreciation for scientific training for home and 
family life. Long ago, Catherine Beecher called attention to the fact 
that among educational efforts those for women were socially most 
effective since through the mother a whole family might be educated. 
We seem also to have discovered recently that men and children share 
with women responsibility for family education. The futility of isolated 
attack upon any complicated problem is obvious. Students of home 
economics have been quick to recognize the need for specialization, 
research, highly technical and professional skill. We have been slower to 
appreciate the possibilities of education for all in this field. The sym- 
posium in this issue on “Home Economics in Relation to Integrated and 
Cooperative School Programs” (pages 538 to 546) suggests promising 
beginnings in such democratic education. Mrs. Backus’s article on home 
economics in an integrated program suggests one way to rather radical 
reform which is worthy of serious thought. Miss Swenson shows admira- 
bly the synonymous and complementary character of euthenics and 
home economics; both attempt to give a better background for right 
living by selecting from the arts and sciences pertinent truths and 
establishing their practical importance in everyday life. Miss Woolsey 
and Miss Young give us, from opposite coasts, proof of the value of sound 
home economics principles when applied to family and community situa- 
tions by public school pupils who have grasped their meaning. Miss 
Bomar shows (pages 549 to 551) that the degree of success attending any 
school venture bears direct ratio to the degree it is appreciated and 
sympathetically and practically supported by the school administrators. 

Nor is the teacher of home economics unique in the discovery that team 
work or cooperation avails where individual effort proves inefficient. 
Mrs. Bradford on pages 535 to 537 reminds us that in many communities 
there are organizations whose members are eager to help the schools to 
give the next generation a finer conception of home life. Who could 
better know the perplexities and promise of home conditions than the 
alert groups of parents for whom she speaks? 

The high school course-in housing described by Mr. Marquette on 
pages 547 to 549 is an illustration of how a civic organization can cooper- 
ate with the schools to further its own special program and in so doing 
develop in the pupils a sense of individual responsibility for civic welfare. 
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The subject has special timeliness just now when the President’s Confer- 
ence on Home Building and Home Ownership is focusing our attention on 
questions of housing. The committees listed on page 558 are guaranty 
that this second great conference will, like the White House Conference 
on Child Health and Protection, serve to make people more aware of the 
connection between home economics and some of the most important 
aspects of social welfare. 

All this evidence of increasing appreciation of our special phase of edu- 
cation is a challenge to home economics teachers to revise and apply their 
subject matter so that it may fulfill its possibilities in an integrated, 
cooperative program of education for life in present-day society. 


e 


>3©>>SPEAKING OF COOPERATION. A recent exhibit of home 
economics work in an eastern city carried the proof of its cooperative and 
integrating value rather further than was expected. It took place in a 
town with a large and varied foreign population, and was designed to 
show how home economics helps the girls whose families are new to 
America and its ways in meeting the many puzzling problems of life in 
this country. A newspaper reporter caught the spirit of the thing so 
well that one new citizen was led to write to the teacher in charge, and we 
are privileged to share the letter with JOURNAL readers: 


Dear Madam: 

Perhaps you will think this is a freak way of getting a good housekeeper, an honest 
to goodness homemaker, but you must not judge me too hastily. After reading the 
wonderful article in the paper about training in homemaking, I want to say this line of 
training has been neglected too long already and I sure believe your work in this home 
training will keep more people out of the divorce courts than any other cause. I hope 
you make take this letter as coming from honest and pure motives on my part. I 
came to 6 years ago, bought some lots here, and last year built a nice little 
home. I thought it would be a sweet dream to keep house alone but I have found out 
that a house is not a home. It is not even half and I am in need of the other half 
which makes a real home, with all of the frills added. I never was married. I have 
been too busy or it might be because I never was what some call a good mixer. At 
least I have escaped all of the bad habits which most of the so-called good mixers 
are cursed with. I would like to make the acquaintance of an Italian American girl, 
preferably a protestant and an orphan. Would it be asking too much of you to give 
such a girl my address. I sure would be grateful. For reference: Judge , 
also the Bank. 











Very respectfully, 
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A very amusing little episode, but was the home economics leader 
who steered the letter our way so far wrong when she saw in it “‘the es- 
sence of home economics”’? 


$ 


>+@>*+PRESIDENT’S CONFERENCE ON HOME BUILDING 
AND HOME OWNERSHIP. Last November when the JouRNAL 
quoted President Hoover’s announcement of the proposed Conference on 
Home Building and Home Ownership, attention was drawn to the fact 
that the president of the American Home Economics Association had been 
invited to serve on the steering committee, and that other home econo- 
mists were likely to be called on to represent the point of view of people 
who live in the homes and who are concerned with homes as a background 
for individual development and family life. Of the sixteen committees 
whose chairmen had been named when the present issue went to press, 
three deal particularly with home economics interests and are headed by 
outstanding home economists: the committee on household management, 
of which the chairman is Miss Effie Raitt of the University of Washington; 
that on homemaking, with Miss Martha Van Rensselaer of the State 
College of Home Economics at Cornell as chairman; and that on kitchens 
and other work centers, with Miss Abby Marlatt of the University of 
Wisconsin as chairman. 

The thirteen other committees and their chairmen are: types of dwell- 
ings, John Ihider of Pittsburgh; sub-division layout, Harland Bartholo- 
mew, St. Louis, Missouri; reconditioning, remodeling, and modernizing, 
Frederick M. Feiker, New York City; construction, A. P. Greensfelder, 
St. Louis, Missouri; utilities for houses, Morris Knowles, Pittsburgh; 
design, William Stanley Parker, Boston; city planning and zoning, Fred- 
erick A. Delano, Washington, D. C.; finance, Frederick H. Ecker, New 
York City; home ownership and leasing, Ernest T. Trigg, Philadelphia; 
rural and village housing, Dean A. R. Mann, Ithaca, New York; negro 
housing, Miss Nannie Burroughs, Washington, D. C.; home information 
centers, Miss Pearl Chase, Santa Barbara; technological developments, 
Dr. George K. Burgess, Washington, D.C. 

Those responsible for forming the committees have been carefully 
searching for suitable home economists to serve on practically all of them. 
This emphasis on home economics is welcome not merely as a recognition 
of its probable contribution to the Conference but also for the impetus it 
will give to housing as part of home economics subject matter. These 
two considerations will make us doubly glad to welcome Dr. Gries, direc- 
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tor of the Conference, at the American Home Economics Association 
meeting in Detroit. 


7 


=3@>>MISS PRUDENCE JOLLEY AND THE STUDY OF 
LAUNDRY WORK AT GLOUCESTERSHIRE COLLEGE. For the 
article ““The Conservation of Time, Money, and Energy in Home Laun- 
dry Work in England” which appeared in the March JourNAL, Miss R. 
Whitaker, principal of the Gloucestershire Training College of Domestic 
Science, was mentioned as sole author. She asks us to say that credit 
should also go to Miss Prudence Jolley, formerly of the Gloucestershire 
College but now teacher of home economics at West Ham High School, 
who organized and carried out the work. The loss of a letter in the 
mails accounts for the regrettable mistake. 


¢ 


=>3@>*>BOTULISM AND HOME CANNING. The fatal outbreak of 
botulism which caused the death of twelve persons in North Dakota last 
January and which was caused by a salad made from a home-canned mix- 
ture of string beans, carrots, and peas, is the subject of an editorial inthe 
Jonrnal of the American Medical Association for March7. It declares: 


Heretofore, home-canned string beans have caused outbreaks of botulism far in excess 
of any other food. Home-canned string beans, even when mixed with carrots and 
peas, canned by the cold pack process, are a potential menace to the health. They 
should always be boiled before being served. Departments of home economics in 
agricultural colleges, universities, and their extension divisions throughout the 
country should plan a vigorous educational campaign to prevent these deaths. Un- 
fortunately, many of the recipes for the home canning of vegetables antedate the 
present-day knowledge of botulism, and with few exceptions no effort has been made 
to correct them. Admittedly it is difficult to reach those who are endangered by foods 
inadequately preserved in the home. Nevertheless, the public should be told with 
unremitting insistence that string beans and every nonacid vegetable may be rendered 
safe by sterilization for a sufficient time and temperature in a pressure cooker, by 
drying, or by the addition of a 10 per cent brine solution to the cold pack method. 
Enough information is now available to enable authorities to formulate definite rules 
to guide the home canner. Most of these facts were fully brought out in the original 
report of the California Botulism Commission. 
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A METHOD FOR DETERMINING THE THICKNESS OF PILE 
AND NAPPED FABRICS 


MARGARET B. HAYS 
Division of Textiles and Clothing, Bureau of Home Economics, U.S. Department of Agriculture 


JHE need for a satisfactory method of determining the thick- 
ness of pile and napped fabrics has been recognized in almost 
all laboratories in which textile fabrics are being analyzed. 
The United States Bureau of Home Economics recently had 
occasion to study the problem when determining the physical properties 
of woolen blankets, and has developed a satisfactory optical method. 

The thickness of a fabric usually is determined by means of a so-called 
“thickness gauge” either of the spring or dead-weight type. However, 
this introduces difficulties such as packing of the nap or pushing aside of 
the pile. Since the surface of a pile or napped fabric is undefined, thick- 
ness cannot be considered as the perpendicular distance between its two 
surfaces. The American Society for Testing Materials through its 
Committee D-13 has defined the thickness of these fabrics as “the dis- 
tance from the top of the loop of the filling or warp threads of the backing 
on one side of the fabric to the average tip of the pile on the other side. 
In case the fabric is napped on both sides, the thickness is the distance 
from the tip of the nap on one side to the tip of the nap on the other’’ (1). 

It has been found that the value obtained for the thickness of a pile or 
napped fabric, when a thickness gauge is used, is a function of the type of 
gauge and also of the size of the foot on the gauge. The curve obtained 
when the apparent thickness is plotted against the pressure per square 
inch varies with the type of fabric being measured. Since the thickness 
is a curvilinear function of the pressure per square inch (2), it is necessary 
to extrapolate the curves to zero loading to obtain comparative values. 
The other variable introduced by these gauges, that is, the rate of 
dropping the presser foot, can be eliminated by lowering the foot slowly 
and waiting a definite period of time (15 sec.) before reading the gauge. 

A survey of the literature reveals some other methods for measuring 
the thickness of various materials. Rubner’s (3) sphirometer with 
variable load has been used by many investigators on the continent, 
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but the values obtained with this, as with the various gauges, are depend- 
ent on the load used. In a recent research at Kansas State Agricultural 
College (4) the thickness was determined at six different loads with a 
micrometer microscope and the curve thus obtained was extrapolated to 
zero loading to give a measure of the thickness. Spafford (5), using a 
micrometer, measured the thickness of two large glass plates with the 
sample between them and compared it with the measurements for the 
plates alone. This method with a constant load introduces variable 
packing of the nap for different fabrics. A gauge with an electrical 
device (6) to indicate when contact is made has been designed by Marsh. 
This is a decided improvement, but it still entails some packing of the 
nap. Sale and Hedrick’s (7) method of thrusting a needle of known 
length into the fabric and then measuring the amount remaining above 
necessitates reading the distance with a cathometer if the value is to be 
at allaccurate. A recent article by Haven (8) describes a gauge modified 
so that the presser foot drops at the rate of 12 inches per minute, but still 
this does not eliminate the variable loading factor. 

Committee D-13 of the American Society for Testing Materials (1) 
proposed an optical method, the instructions for which are as follows: 
“Cut the backing of the sample with a razor, using care not to disturb the 
pile ornap. Mount the sample on edge with the cut surface up. Meas- 
ure the thickness with a steel scale graduated to hundredths of an inch, 
using a reading glass and being careful to avoid parallax. The average of 
5 measurements taken at different positions on the sample shall be 
reported as the thickness of the fabric.’”” The committee reporting this 
work recommended a further study of methods by its cooperating 
laboratories. However, to date no further progress has been reported, 
although in the 1929 annual report of the Society it was stated that the 
work was being continued. The directions failed to specify the mounting 
to be used. When this method was tried in the laboratory of the Bureau 
of Home Economics no suitable way was found by which the sample 
might be mounted for convenient measurements with the steel rule 
without packing the nap. Then, too, it necessitates the selection of five 
representative points for measurement. 

Method. In the method developed at the Bureau the fabric is laid on 
the cutting block and two parallel cuts approximately } inch apart are 
made in the material, using a steel-edge ruler anda razor. Care is taken 
to hold the razor perpendicular. Sections cut in this way are mounted 
on a lantern-slide glass by fastening the ends with a gum-arabic solution 
so that the backing is as nearly perpendicular to the glass as the eye can 
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judge. These are left one day before measuring to allow the elasticity 
of the wool to restore the section to its original thickness. ‘The slide is 
then put in a projection lantern using transmitted light, and an enlarged 
image (8x) is thrown on the wall opposite. Each plate has two parallel 
lines ruled on it so that the magnification factor M is determined exactly 
each time. The magnified image (see plate) of each cross-section is drawn 
on a paper mounted on the wall. A section five inches long is ruled off 
on each image; the area thus enclosed is measured with a planimeter; and 
the average of five determinations is taken as the area. The thickness 
Ea is in reality an average thickness taken over 3 inch of the fabric. 
For each fabric 10 such sections are cut and measured and the values 
averaged. Determinations made according to this method are shown in 
the accompanying table. 


Thickness of several types of pile or napped fabrics as determined by two observers 




















AVERAGE OF 10 DETERMINATIONS ‘“ aiadiiels 
MEAN OF : "0 
eacnaees, iietiaes 7 DETERMINATIONS Bn cone ce 
inches inches inches inches 

Re ee ra 0.058 0.058 0.058 0.0036 
TEs eran ae oe 0.050 0.049 0.049 0.0045 
DE caig ciuewscereawhdnwnsed 0.064 0.062 0.063 0.0034 
es cians oe ena Gata 0.183 0.187 0.185 0.0086 
DN. cc auau coh ekdeadun 0.198 0.199 0.199 0.0088 
Pea0s 6escccadscecesacances 0.399 0.405 0.402 0.0085 








At first it seemed probable that the personal error in drawing the image 
might be of considerable importance. This was not the case for the 
average values obtained by one person on the same day or on successive 
days, and also those obtained by two observers differ less than the indi- 
vidual measurements in a set of 10. It is necessary to use the eye to 
judge if the two cuts are parallel and if the backing is perpendicular to 
the glass, when mounting the section. However, assuming that the 
fabric was mounted at an angle of 70° instead of 90°, a variation which the 
eye is capable of detecting, calculations show that the apparent thickness 
would fall within the limits given by the standard deviation. Also, 
variations from the parallel condition would give an apparent thickness in 
the same range. Ten sections were measured to average the possible 
errors in cutting and mounting, as well as variations in the fabric itself. 
A study of the standard deviations of the averages indicates that the 
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average of any ten measurements will not vary more than five per cent 
from the average of any other ten. 

This method requires that thin sections be cut for mounting. The 
type of mounting that can be used in this case is not rigid enough for use 


CAYINCAV/LLA FLANNEL SLANALT 











LELLET CARPET COLERT 


TypicaL Cross-SECTIONAL AREAS OF SOME PILE AND NAPPED FABRICS 


with the optical method of American Society for Testing Materials in 
which measurements are made with a steel rule. The new method 
eliminates measuring the thickness at selected places by measuring the 
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cross-sectional area which gives an average value over the whole section. 
Although the routine work of planimeter measurements requires con- 
siderable time, this method eliminates the variable compressibility 
encountered with the various gauges in general use and gives a value for 
effective thickness. 
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PENETROMETER MEASUREMENTS OF “DONENESS” IN 
COOKED VEGETABLES 


MARION DEYOE SWEETMAN AND MABEL C. LANCASTER 
Maine Agricultural Experiment Station, Orono, Maine 


ONENESS” as the term is used in cookery refers to a stage of 
transformation considered an end point for the particular 
processing of the food involved. In the cooking of vegetables 
the principal factor in doneness is a softness in texture 

which the housewife tests by the “feel” of a penetration with a fork or 

similar utensil. Standardization and measurement of doneness are 
essential in any experimental work on cooked foods as well as in any 

study of the efficiency of cooking equipment (1). 

Frequently, it may be as important to measure the speed and evenness 
of cooking as to establish the end point. Any technic that will aid 
quantitative study of these three phases of doneness will have many uses. 

Landreth (2) has reported results in which the Vicat apparatus was 
employed to make tests of doneness in carrots. Ina Maine Agricultural 
Experiment Station project on the culinary qualities of potatoes, a 
penetrometer! manufactured for the commercial testing of greases and 
other materials has been found useful for such tests. This instrument 
measures the distance of penetration of a needle in tenths of millimeters 
under weights which may be varied and during periods of time which may 
be controlled. The data secured, point toward significant differences 
between samples of potatoes in the speed and evenness with which they 
cook at the same time that they furnish a measure of doneness which 
checks with hand tests but is more finely graded. 

Careful standardization of procedure requires that the pieces of 
vegetable compared be uniform in size and shape, be cooked at the same 
temperature for the same time, and be subjected to penetration tests at 
the same stage of cooling with the same needle and time of penetration. 
In our laboratory the following procedure has been found satisfactory for 
potatoes. Ten similar tubers are selected as a sample to represent a lot. 
A slice 2 cm. thick throughout is cut from a similar part of each tuber 
with a vegetable slicer. From this a central cylinder 4.7 cm. in diameter 
is removed with a cookie cutter. This slice is dropped into boiling water 
of such an amount that it continues to boil. We use aluminum pans 10 
cm. deep and 16 cm. in diameter with 1200 gm. of water. A wire rack 





1 Obtained from the Emil Greiner Company, 55 Vandam Street, New York City. 
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supports the slice at a distance of about one cm. from the bottom so that 
an even temperature is maintained on all sides. Under these conditions 
a period of 14 minutes was chosen for the time of cooking after pre- 
liminary tests showed that it seemed to produce a stage of doneness 
suitable for mashing on most bud end slices. At the end of this cooking 
period the slice is removed to another wire rack where it is left to drain 
and cool at room temperature for 10 minutes before the tests are made. 

The needle supplied with the penetrometer was too small in diameter 
for this work, but the shank would take an ordinary knitting needle such 
as is frequently used for hand tests in vegetable cooking experiments. 
A steel needle shown by micrometer measurements to be 0.081 inches 
(0.205 cm.) in diameter was cut above the tapered point to give a cylinder 
of uniform diameter throughout its length of 13.7 cm. This needle 
weighs 3.6 gm. 

For the readings, the needle is adjusted so that the point just pierces 
the “skin” that has formed on the cooled slice. A reading on the dial 
which represents the starting position is recorded. Then the needle 
with its weights, which have been chosen during the preliminary testing, 
is released for 5 seconds by a stop watch. The difference between the 
reading now given and the initial reading equals the distance in tenths 
of millimeters that the needle has traveled in the time allowed. We 
take 10 equally spaced readings about one centimeter from the outside 
and let their average represent the slice. 

Table 1 gives typical readings on slices from stem and bud ends of a 
Green Mountain tuber which weighed 571 gm. A 10-gram weight was 
used on the penetrometer needle. 

In table 2 the means for penetrometer readings on slices from 10 Green 
Mountain tubers weighing from 368 to 587 gm. are given. The 10- 
gram weight on the needle was used here also. 

These studies indicate that the texture (hardness) of cooked potatoes 
is rather uneven at different points on the same slice but that significant 
differences between slices are denoted by averages of ten readings. It 
is obvious that bud ends have cooked to a much softer stage than stem 
ends since the depth of penetration is greater. In checking penetrom- 
eter readings secured with a needle of this weight and diameter with 
hand tests, it appeared that those slices giving means below 5 mm. were 
decidedly not done while those giving averages above 10 mm. were always 
suitably done for mashing. 

These data were chosen because it was hoped that they might give 
some idea of the usefulness of the instrument. We have employed it on 
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carrots with results that suggest its applicability in a wide variety of 
studies on the texture of cooked vegetables. Limitations can be expected 


TABLE 1 
Penetrometer readings on slices from a Green Mountain tuber 


























READING STEM END SLICE BUD END SLICE 
mm mm. 
1 16.5 16.0 
2 0.1 11.6 
3 5.5 12.8 
4 0.1 12.3 
5 1.7 16.3 
6 2.2 12.3 
7 0.1 8.9 
8 3.6 16.3 
9 0.3 16.5 
10 4.2 10.1 
sh visakendae hed wae 3.4 13.3 
TABLE 2 
Mean penetration as measured on stem and bud end slices from 10 Green Mountain tubers 
TUBER NUMBER STEM END SLICE BUD END SLICE 
mm. mm. 
1 1.7 +0.43 3.8 40.99 
2 4.6 +1.30 7.7 41.13 
3 5.7 41.05 11.5+1.14 
4 3.6 40.95 14.6 +0.38 
5 1.8 +0.53 14.2 +0.87 
6 4.9 +1.23 14.1 +0.97 
7 3.4 +1.00 13.3 40.56 
8 7.9 +0.95 14.5 +0.45 
9 9.3 41.26 16.3 +0.02 
10 0.9 +0.25 13.2 +0.30 











in instances where the nature of the material and the texture at doneness 
result in such rapid penetration, even by Jarger needles, that the time 
cannot be measured accurately with a stop watch. 
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NEW BOOKS 


The Vitamins. By H. C. SHERMAN AND 
S. L. Smita. American Chemical So- 
ciety Monograph Series. Second Edi- 
tion. New York: The Chemical Cata- 
log Company, Inc., 1931, pp. 575, 
$6.00. 

The pioneering monograph, Sherman 
and Smith’s The Vitamins, a book of 273 
pages published in 1922, soon after the 
genesis of modern interest in the subject, 
quickly became a vade mecum for stu- 
dents of the newly recognized but still 
chemically undefined essential dietary 
components. This volume has now been 
succeeded by a second edition, revised 
and enlarged to more than twice the size 
of its predecessor. The outstanding 
change involves the differentiation of at 
least two components of what was in 
earlier days classed as vitamin B. The 
changing views were tentatively antici- 
pated in the earlier edition by the chap- 
ter heading “The Antineuritic Vitamin 
(and,or) Vitamin B.” This category has 
now been replaced by two chapters, one 
dealing with the antineuritic substance 
(Vitamin B or B;), the other with the 
water-soluble growth-promoting sub- 
stances at present designated as vitamin 
G. The independent consideration of 
vitamins D and E is new to the present 
edition. 

The literature of the subject is criti- 
cally reviewed to the middle of 1930, and 
the authors admit the high probability 
that “other factors are operative in the 
phenomena of mammalian nutrition 
which may soon be fully recognized as 
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seventh, eighth and perhaps ninth (or 
more) mammalian vitamins.”” The desig- 
nation of vitamins with direct reference 
to disease symptoms is avoided except 
in cases where a specific interrelation is 
clearly established. Thus in the present 
volume the current vitamin G (Bz) is 
quite wisely not identified as the “‘anti- 
pellagric” vitamin. Pellagra is a syn- 
drome presumably resulting from more 
than one deficiency. The dermatitis 
factor is presumably only one of those 
involved in the management of the dis- 
order. Sherman and Smith are to be 
commended also for objecting to the 
designation of vitamin E as the “anti- 
sterility” vitamin or the “vitamin of 
reproduction.” In their own words: 
“These terms are unfortunate, for while 
vitamin E is undoubtedly essential to 
reproduction, it is certainly no more so 
than vitamin A. A diet devoid of vita- 
min A stops reproduction quite as cer- 
tainly and may stop it quite as quickly 
as one devoid of vitamin E. Vitamin 
E, therefore, is no more directly or essen- 
tially concerned with reproduction than 
is vitamin A, and because of its more 
widespread occurrence is probably of less 
practical importance than vitamin A. 
The greater emphasis upon the sterility- 
preventing properties of vitamin E than 
of vitamn A is probably due to the fact 
that this is its chief function, while vita- 
min A. . . has many other important 
functions in addition to its essential 
part in the nutritional processes of repro- 
duction.” The new volume deals not 
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only with the history of each outstanding 
discovery, the assumed function of each 
vitamin, its distribution in nature, its 
behavior toward environmental changes, 
but also to some extent with the chang- 
ing technics for estimating vitamin po- 
tencies. One hundred and eighty-two 
pages are devoted to the bibliography of 
selected references to the literature. The 
style is characterized, as is true of all of 
Professor Sherman’s publications, by a 
clarity and appeal that make even the 
details of complex experiments readable. 
—LAFAYETTE B. MENDEL, Yale Univer- 
sity, New Haven, Connecticut. 


How Schools Use Advertising Material. 
By Samwee E. Stark. New York: 
Association of National Advertisers, 
Inc., 1930, pp. 184, $10. 

This book is, to quote from the title 
page, ‘‘a study of the use of advertising 
material by teachers in schools and coi- 
leges and by home economics workers.” 
The author, now professor of home eco- 
nomics at Winthrop College, Rock Hill, 
South Carolina, gathered her data with 
the help and approval of the Research 
Council of the Association of National 
Advertisers, Incorporated. With the 
ever-increasing amount of advertising 
material, it is obvious that information 
of this sort should have value both to the 
school and to the advertiser. 

The author states that her “first step 
was to ascertain definitely whether there 
were laws, regulations, or rulings which 
determined limitations upon the use of 
advertising material in schools.” They 
were found in a few states only, but a 
compilation of such as do exist, is given 
in an appendix. 

The second step was “to determine 
what information was vital and most 
desired relative to the use of educational 
advertising material by home econo- 
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mists.”” This was done through a ques- 
tionnaire sent to home economics super- 
visors, administrators, teachers, and 
home demonstration workers—a total of 
500, from whom 260 answers were re- 
ceived. The fact that there was only 
one state not represented by two or more 
replies assured a good distribution. 

The questionnaire was comprehensive. 
It asked the types of educational adver- 
tising material used, methods of using it, 
its educational value, its defects or 
deficiencies, the purpose of educators in 
using it, who should prepare it and what 
should be the content, the standards or 
criteria for judging it, and last, the rating 
given by home economics workers to the 
value in their work of 170 pieces of edu- 
cational advertising material. 

The replies to each question have been 
carefuly compiled and conclusions for 
each drawn. The tabulations are easily 
understood and the conclusions concise. 
It is interesting to note the types of 
material most used by groups at the 
various educational levels. At times, 
the groups chose the same type; at times 
they differed widely, the variation de- 
pending upon the purpose for which the 
material was used. 

Since the home economics worker must 
choose from such a wealth of material, 
the chapter on standards or criteria for 
judging educational advertising material 
should be especially valuable. 

To the business organization putting 
out educational advertising material, this 
book should be an excellent guide in 
determining the type of material found 
most valuable in the educational field.— 
Marie Movunt, College of Home Eco- 
nomics, University of Maryland, College 
Park. 


Engle-Stenquist Home Economics Test. 
By Epna M. ENGLE and Joun L. 
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Stenguist. Two forms, A and B of 

three different tests: Foods and Cook- 

ery, Clothing and Textiles, Household 

Management. Yonkers-on-Hudson: 

World Book Company, 1931, each test 

sold in packages of 25 with manual of 

directions, key, and class record, price 
per package $1.00 net. 

“There are three different tests in this 
series, which, used together, yield an 
objective measure of students’ knowledge 
of the broader phases of home economics. 
The tests cover principles underlying 
certain skills in foods, clothing, and 
household management. The tests are 
based on careful experimental work and 
the present forms have been given to over 
35,000 pupils in grades from the fifth 
through junior high school.” 


Elementary Home Economics. Unit- 
Problem Plan. By Mary Lockwoop 
MatrHews. Second revision. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Company, 1931, 
pp. 623, $1.50. 

This second revision of a most helpful 
text for junior and senior high school 
classes, besides including valuable addi- 
tional material, is entirely reorganized 
and rewritten. The material is so pre- 
sented that the student must constantly 
test his individual judgment and ability 
in solving problems and at the same time 
get an understanding of his relationship 
to the home, family, and community. 
The comparison of the two revisions of 
this book with the original edition pub- 
lished in 1921 reflects the advance of 
home economics education during the 
last ten years. 


Mrs. William Vaughn Moody’s Cook-Book. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1931, pp. 475, $3.50. 

The organizer of the successful Home 

Delicacies Association in Chicago, who 

also enjoys a high reputation as a news- 
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paper writer on cookery, here brings 
together carefully-tested recipes for some 
of the dishes that have made her estab- 
lishments famous among people who ap- 
preciate the combination of a “‘fine flavor, 
a delicate texture, and the proper temper- 
ature.” Not the least enjoyable part of 
the book is her introduction, deservedly 
entitled “The Artistry of Cookery.” 


Food Poisoning and Food-Borne Infection. 
By Epwin Oakes Jorpan. Second 
edition. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1931, pp. 286, $2.50. 
A complete revision of and substitute 

for the author’s well-known “Food Poi- 

soning,” first published in 1917. 


The Prevention of Disease in the Commu- 
nity. By Curtis M. HILuiarp. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1931, pp. 193, $1.75. 

A clear, brief statement of the develop- 
ment of the public control of disease by a 
professor of biology and health at Sim- 
mons College, who has also had practical 
experience as a health officer and who 
believes that all college students should 
know “at least the rudiments of preven- 
tive medicine and sanitary science” in 
addition to similar knowledge of personal 
hygiene. 


American Public Health Association Year 
Book 1930-1931. New York: Amer- 
ican Public Health Association, 1931, 
pp. 320, $3.00. 

The first yearbook issued by the Amer- 
ican Public Health Association, contain- 
ing committee reports presented at the 
fifty-ninth annual meeting, October, 
1930, together with information regarding 
organization, activities, and membership. 
The reports treat of various subjects akin 
to, home economics, and the set-up of the 
Association is interesting to those con- 
cerned with professional organizations. 
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Parent Education. The First Yearbook. 
Washington, D. C.: National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, April, 1930, 
pp. 224, $1.00. 

A collection of brief papers showing the 
significance of parent education, the part 
played in the parent education movement 
by various organizations and institutions, 
and especially the plans and program of 
the Congress. 


White House Conference, 1930. Ad- 
dresses and Abstracts of Committee Re- 
ports. White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection called by President 
Hoover. New York: The Century Co., 
1931, pp. 372, cloth, $2.00; board, $0.50. 
This first volume in the proposed series 

of publications from the White House 

Conference includes the addresses given 

at the general sessions of the Conference 

and the abstracts of the committee re- 
ports presented to the various sections. 

Most closely related to home economics 

are the address by Martha Van Ren- 

sselaer and the following committee re- 
ports: “Growth and Development” by 

Kenneth D. Blackfan, “The Family and 

Parent Education” by Louise Stanley, 

“The Infant and Preschool Child” by 

John E. Anderson, and “The School 

Child” by Thomas D. Wood. 


Personality in Its Teens. By W. RYLAND 
BoorMAN. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company, 1931, pp. 268, $2.50. 
An experienced worker in boys’ clubs 

here brings together the opinions of 
many boys from eleven to twenty years 
old as to their human relationships, life 
situations, and behavior, and by this 
means throws light on the typical changes 
in personality during adolescence and on 
the effectiveness of various methods and 
movements for the promotion of good 
character formation. 
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Adolescent Education. By FREDERICK 
EtmMER Botton. New York: Mac- 
millan Company, 1931, pp. 506, $3.00. 
Much that is progressive yet sound in 

education methods and the underlying 
findings of the newer psychologies is here 
interpreted in light of the recognized 
problems which confront the adolescent 
of today. 


Illustrations for Use in Classes in Art, 
Interior Decoration, History of Furni- 
ture. By Alice and BEttiIna JACK- 
sON. Madison, Wisconsin: Alice and 
Bettina Jackson, 323 N. Carroll Street. 
Printed in black and white on large 
sheets, each containing thirty 3” x 4” 
line drawings; $0.50 per sheet. 

The first of these two sheets contains 
illustrations of 55 pieces of furniture ex- 
emplifying 27 styles, from ancient Egyp- 
tian to early American. The second 
sheet includes 71 motifs characteristic of 
the art of various periods and peoples 
from primitive and Egyptian to modern. 
The illustrations are grouped for cutting 
out and may be used in student note- 
books in the place of tracings from books. 
They may also be mounted for use in 
tracing, in the baloptican, and in e¢x- 
aminations. Separate orders are sent 
folded; eight or more, rolled. 


McMichael’s Appraising Manual. By 
STANLEY L. McMicuaet. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1931, pp. 431, 
$5.00. 

‘*A real estate appraising handbook for 
field work and advanced study courses” 
somewhat technical for the layman, but 
revealing many facts which would add to 
his understanding of real estate problems, 
including those of residence values, as, for 
example, in the chapters on the economic 
concepts of appraisals and on deprecia- 
tion and obsolescence. 
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ABSTRACTS FROM PERIODICALS 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND PARENTAL EDUCATION 


EDUCATIONAL METHODS 


Story-telling in the nursery school, 
Grace IRENE BENNETT. Am. Child- 
hood 16, No. 7 (1931, March) pp. 
15-17+. 

The rapid development of speech and 
an adequate vocabulary on the part of 
the two-year-old in the nursery school is 
stimulated by the necessity for being 
understood, scorn of the 4-year-old for 
“baby talk,”’ and participation in story- 
telling. Although older children enjoy a 
simple plot which brings an emotional 
reaction, the preschool child likes best an 
oft-repeated narrative including what to 
adults seems an amazing amount of 
simple details about everyday things. 


What projects do for children, ELEANOR 
TROXELL. Childhood Educ. 7, No. 7 
(1931, March) pp. 346-349. 

The two projects here presented, that 
of building a boat and making a pipe 
organ, although belonging to the strictly 
“producer” type of projects, are shown to 
hold potential “problem,” “consumer,” 
“specific learning,” and “drill” projects 
which under proper adult guidance 
incorporate the “essence” of education 
and supply impelling purpose for the 
children engaged in them. The enthusi- 
asm, tenacity of purpose, acceptance of 
responsibility, initiative, judgment, inde- 
pendence, cooperation, and self-control 
displayed by the children in such under- 
takings further justify this method. 


Relations between kindergartens and 
nursery schools, KATHARINE B. 
GREENE. Childhood Educ. 8, No. 7 
(1931, March) pp. 352-355. 

In an effort to clear up doubts preva- 
lent in kindergarten circles concerning 
the ultimate contribution of nursery 


schools to the whole educational system, 
a comparison was made in two kinder- 
gartens between the adjustment of 
children who had attended nursery school 
and those who had entered direct from 
the home. Those who had had nursery 
school experience were found to react 
more positively because of social balance 
and independence gained through contact 
with the other children, and any malad- 
justment evidenced by them was trace- 
able to boredom originating in duplica- 
tion. The study also clearly indicates 
that the educational contribution of both 
institutions to the community and the 
entire school system could be materially 
strengthened and duplication of effort 
and random omission avoided through 
closer cooperation among the leaders. 


Aims and methods in child development, 
Epwarp A. Bott. New Era [London] 
12, No. 49 (1931, Jan.) pp. 8-10. 
Attention is here called to the fact that 

research in the field of child development 
might be concerned more profitably with 
instilling the spirit of research into every 
person who deals with children than with 
striving for abstract findings which need 
expert interpretation to be usable. 


The meaning of freedom in education, 
MARGARET MEAD. Progressive Educ. 
8, No. 2 (1931, Feb.) pp. 107-111. 

An anthropologist here questions the 
wisdom of the opinion current in certain 
educational circles that free development 
of the child without supervision or direc- 
tion will produce a type of personality 
valuable to the community and the indi- 
vidual. Granting that our civilization 
is lacking in opportunity for the expres- 
sion of individuality, doubt is expressed 
over the justification of placing upon the 
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schools the entire blame for the lack of 
discrimination seen in adult choices. 
Study of child training among primitive 
tribes where a maximum of freedom is the 
rule, indicates that education is a process 
of transmission and that good creative 
work appears only under the guidance 
and criticism of a gifted adult. The 
methods used in transmitting the infor- 
mation or advice will affect the person- 
ality of the child. Hence, freedom in 
education may mean creating the illusion 
in the child’s mind that he has chosen to 
follow the course suggested—undoubt- 
edly a valuable aspect of the modern 
trend in education. At the same time, 
adult guidance is essential if the child is 
to avoid aimless wandering and pitfalls 
and as an adult arrive at the psycho- 
logical point where his experience, under- 
standing, and ability make it possible for 
him to make new contribution to art or 
science or slightly modify the social order. 


MENTAL HYGIENE 


Child Study 8, No. 8 (1931, April) pp. 

220-232. 

The following studies present various 
aspects of fears in childhood as discussed 
in round table by the Child Study Asso- 
ciation on February 10: 

Fear and fears, MARION M. MILLER, 

pp. 220-221. 
The experience of birth, Marron E. 
KENWORTHY, pp. 222-224. 

Birth traumata are shown to have 
possible serious effects upon the child’s 
fear reaction in later experiences. 

What experiment shows, Mary C. 

JONES, pp. 224-227. 

The laboratory suggests both cause and 
cure of many familiar homemade fears. 

Psychology interprets, JoHn Levy, 

pp. 227-230. 

The first step in helping those who 
suffer from fear is shown to be that of 
finding the underlying cause. 
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Anxiety among college students, E. VAN 
NORMAN EMERY, pp. 230-232 +. 
Conflict is biologically constructive; 

hence, fears which arise from real dangers 

are shown to involve a valuable and con- 
structive experience if met courageously 
and intelligently. 


Feeding the finicky child, MABEL Jonn- 
son. Child Welfare 25, No. 7 (1931, 
March) pp. 397-398. 

The mother of the finicky child is 
admonished to be on the alert to make the 
foods necessary to health and growth as 
attractive and palatable as possible by 
avoiding unnecessary repetition, and 
practical ways and means of accomplish- 
ing this are suggested. 


An age scale for measurement of moral 
judgment, Epwarp A. LINCOLN and 
Frep J. Suretps. J. Educ. Research 
23, No. 3 (1931, March) pp. 193-197. 
That a gradual development of moral 

judgment occurs from childhood to 
maturity, that the rate of this develop- 
ment varies greatly with the individual, 
and that it can rarely be said to approach 
a full sense of responsibility until well 
after the sixteenth year, are the conclu- 
sions reached from the examination of 
more than 1,300 subjects ranging in age 
from preschool children to college gradu- 
ates and including some retarded children 
and psychopathic cases. The Shields 
moral judgment examination was used to 
measure the apparent ethical discrimina- 
tion at different age levels. 


Personality, THomas J. McCormack. 
Ment. Hyg. 15, No. 1 (1931, Jan.) pp. 
34-44. 

Personality is shown to be man’s final 
stage of ethical, esthetic, and intellectual 
development and to depend upon his 
capacity for assimilating the human 
values presented in his historical environ- 
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ment. Within the reach of every sincere 
normal individual stands his optimum 
and maximum self. 


A study of some schizoid children, A. T. 
Curtpers. Ment. Hyg. 15, No. 1 
(1931, Jan.) pp. 106-134. 

Study is here reported from the Cleve- 
land Child Guidance Clinic of 19 cases of 
so-called schizoid children ranging in 
age from 10 to 16 years. These cases 
were selected from observation of 114 
problem children on the basis of phan- 
tasy productions paralleling those of 
adults suffering from schizophrenia—a 
dementia based on the idea of social 
incapacity. The criteria involved the 
nature and extent of evident social 
incapacity; the nature, extent, and pur- 
pose of phantasies; and habitual with- 
drawal from rather than attacking or 
conforming to the reality of a situation as 
shown in sulkiness, fearfulness, fear of 
criticism, fear of failure, inability to 
carry responsibility, and an inordinate 
dread of social contacts. In no case was 
there evidence that the child was born 
inherently different, but all the histories 


disclosed a set of circumstances that gave ~ 


them an unusual position in the family 
and prevented normal play and associa- 
tion with other children; hence, this 
might explain the tendency to escape from 
reality. The age range does not mean 
that these tendencies had not appeared 
earlier, but rather suggests that increased 
social demand intensified the struggles 
and brought to light a clear-cut picture of 
gradually increasing mental illness caused 
by such factors in family life. 


Our strains and tensions, MABEL E. 
Topp. Progressive Educ. 8, No. 3 
(1931, March) pp. 242-246. 

The fears and anxieties which induce 
strain in human lives tend to originate in 
indecision, faulty hygiene, and the inter- 
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ference of mechanical balance. Relief 
from such strain whether of psychological 
or mechanical origin is best obtained by 
frequently breaking the focus of atten- 
tion, thus avoiding habitual fixity in the 
muscles and permitting the physical 
forces in the body to regain their approxi- 
mate balance. For this reason, during 
the day the growing child needs frequent 
rest periods in which he lies upon his 
back with knees flexed and arms folded 
across the chest. This position prevents 
the fixity in muscles induced by fatigue, 
and provides a broad base of bodily 
support instead of the usual narrow one; 
also the weight on the spine is shifted 
since gravity has opportunity to work 
through the body from front to back 
instead of from head to foot. 


PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT 


Factors involved in combating the 
“hunger strike” in children, WILLIAM 
P. Lucas and HELEN B. Pryor. Am. 
J. Diseases Children 41, No. 2 (1931, 
Feb.) pp. 249-261. 

To find the common characteristics and 
possible causes of the so-called “hunger 
strike” in children, 110 such cases were 
studied. The linear type of body-build 
tended to predominate in the group, and 
obstinate constipation, irritability, evi- 
dent fatigue, and over-activity were 
common. These factors, coupled with 
the high rate of basal metabolism usually 
present, suggest a need for diets low in 
fat residue and as a stimulant to appetite, 
the frequent offering of a daily quart of 
fruit juice as a substitute for the com- 
monly prescribed quart of milk. 


Acute phosphorus poisoning, ELEANOR 
M. Humpury and Beta HALpeRrr. 
Am. J. Diseases Children 41, No. 2 
(1931, Feb.) pp. 354-359. 

Fireworks in the hands of children, 
especially that type variously known as 
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“son-of-a-gun,”’ “devil-on-the-walk,” and 
“spit devil,” are shown to be commonly 
implicated in cases of phosphorus poison- 
ing among children. 


The relation of tonsils and adenoids to 
infections in children, ALBERT D. 
Kaiser. Am. J. Diseases Children 41, 
No. 3 (1931, March) pp. 568-581. 

Data based on the records of 4,400 
children observed over a ten-year period 
suggest the relationship of certain infec- 
tions to the presence or absence of tonsils 
and adenoids. Children whose tonsils 
and adenoids have been removed have a 
decidedly lowered tendency to contract 
colds in the head, sore throat, rheumatic 
diseases, diphtheria, scarlet fever, nephri- 
tis, and dental infection, with a slightly 
lowered tendency towards measles, laryn- 
gitis, tuberculosis, and malnutrition, 
while the tendency to contract bronchitis, 
pneumonia, and sinusitis is markedly 
increased. 


Leisure and living, J. W. Faust. Child 
Welfare 25, No. 7 (1931, March) pp. 
399-401. 

National and private agencies con- 
cerned with the better use of leisure are 
urging educational interests to provide 
opportunity for children and adolescents 
to explore various recreational possi- 
bilities and to acquire elementary skill 
along lines which may yield durable 
satisfaction in adult life. 


Personality traits and maturity in 
children of normal I.Q., Mary A. 
Leat. J. Educ. Research 23, No. 3 
(1931, March) pp. 198-209. 

To what extent immature children 
differ from those who are maturing and 
those who have matured and whether 
the apparent difference in personality 
in the same individual at various growth 
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stages indicates a passing phase or a 
definite modification of individuality 
with which the schools should reckon, 
are questions here partially answered by 
the findings of a study of 4,000 school 
children (grades 4 to 12) in New Britain, 
Connecticut. Differences in the stage of 
maturing in connection with age and 
grade were studied as well as in the 
exhibition of certain traits of personality 
in children of normal I.Q. and in connec- 
tion with sex. Since there is evidence of 


positive difference, the author suggests 
that the junior high school might wisely 
provide for “maturity” classification. 


Protect your children’s eyes, Lewis H. 
Carris. Parents’ Mag. 4, No. 4 (1931, 
April) pp. 24, 62-64. 

Poor vision, which if neglected may 
lead to blindness or corrected may be 
outgrown, is shown to account for much 
poor scholarship and delinquency among 
children. Cleanliness, rest, correct light- 
ing, and frequent testing in this connec- 
tion are here cited as essential by the 
managing director of the National 
Society for the Prevention of Blindness. 


The removal of eyestrain as a preventive 
treatment, ERNEST CLARKE. Practi- 
tioner 126, No. 1 (1931, Jan.) pp. 
120-129. 

Because eyestrain in infants and 
children may occasion visual difficulties 
in later years, they should be protected 
against facing bright lights, either awake 
or asleep, against sustained focusing of 
the eyes, including reading or playing 
with small beads and toys up to the age 
of five; against studying in a position in 
which the light does not fall correctly on 
the work; and, in adolescence and early 
maturity, against strenuous night study 
and motor driving. 

BE. &. 
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FOOD AND NUTRITION 


Contributed by the staff of the Nutrition Section, Bureau of Home Economics, 
United States Department of Agriculture 


Dietary protein and blood-clotting func- 
tion, I. N. Kucetmass and E. L. 
SAMUEL. Am. J. Diseases Children 41, 
No. 1 (1931, Jan.) pp. 48-52. 

It has been demonstrated that the ease 
of coagulation of the blood is affected by 
the nutrition of the individual. Diets 
high in protein cause an increase in the 
amount of fibrin formed while carbohy- 
drates and fats have the opposite effect. 
The injection of such heterologous pro- 
teins as serum, milk, gelatin, and peptone 
into the vascular system increases fibrin 
formation. Surgical injury of the tissues 
also causes increased coagulability.— 
E. P. D. 


Rickets. The comparatively high value 
of Colorado sunshine in its prevention, 
H. B. Stery and R.C.Lewis. Am. J. 
Diseases Children 41, No. 1 (1931, 
Jan.) pp. 62-70. 

A study of the effect of Colorado sun- 
shine during June and July upon the pre- 
vention of rickets showed that as little as 
3.75 minutes of exposure each day had a 
decided antirachitic influence on rats. 
Only very mild symptoms of rickets were 
observed in those animals receiving 7.5 or 
more minutes of exposure. The authors 
explain the lower frequency of rickets in 
this section of the country as due to an 
atmosphere freer from moisture and 
smoke than in many eastern cities where 
the disease has been studied. The ani- 
mals receiving a very small amount of 
sunshine grew much better than the con- 
trols which were kept in darkness all of 
the time, although the severity of rickets 
developing in both was very comparable, 
indicating that sunshine has some quite 
marked and as yet unknown influence 
upon growth aside from its antirachitic 
properties.—E.P.D. 


Studies in the physiology of vitamins. 
XIV. The effect of administration of 
large amounts of water on the time 
required for development of the 
anorexia characteristic of a deficiency 
of the vitamin B complex, G. R. Cow- 
GILL, H. A. ROSENBERG, and J. Rocorr. 
Am. J. Physiol. 95, No. 3 (1930, Dec.) 
pp. 537-541. 

Dogs on a diet relatively free from vita- 
min B were found to develop the vitamin 
deficiency symptoms much more rapidly 
when large quantities of fluid were 
forcibly administered than when less 
fluid was taken. It is believed that the 
excess fluid washes out the vitamins. 
These findings do not support the hypo- 
thesis that the vitamin-B deficiency 
symptoms are due to an accumulation 
of a toxic metabolic product which can be 
prevented by diuresis and washing out of 
the toxins as fast as they are formed.— 
E. P. D. 


The effect of intravenous and intra- 
peritoneal injections of irradiated 
ergosterol, C. I. Reep and E. A. 
THacker. Am. J. Physiol. 96, No.1 
(1931, Jan.) pp. 21-27. 

From a comparison of the effect of 
administering irradiated ergosterol orally 
and intravenously or intraperitoneally it 
was found that the oral doses were less 
effective. The alimentary tract ap- 
peared to protect to some extent against 
the toxic effects of large doses of the 
ergosterol. The results indicate no 
parallelism between the induction of 
toxic symptoms and hypercalcemia which 
may persist long after discontinuance of 
ergosterol administration or between the 
effect of the ergosterol and the concentra- 
tion of inorganic phosphorus in the 
blood. A continuance of therapeutic 
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doses of ergosterol may develop a toler- 
ance, as indicated by the reduction of 
hypercalcemia. Animals, after once suf- 
fering pronounced toxic symptoms, never 
recovered after the termination of the 
experiment.—E. P. D. 


The relation between anorexia, anhy- 
dremia, and gastric atony in dogs 
deprived of water, W. B. Ross, C. J. 
Stucky, L. B. MENDEL, and G. R. 
Cowert. Am. J. Physiol. 96, No. 1 
(1931, Jan.) pp. 132-138. 

Healthy dogs fed an artificial ration 
complete in every factor known to be 
necessary for normal growth and well- 
being, were deprived of water, and the 
relationships between appetite, anhy- 
dremia, and gastric motility were noted. 
The results showed a moderate increase 
in blood concentration associated with a 
decrease in motor activity of the empty 
stomach and loss of appetite. Since 
anhydremia is a systemic disturbance, 
these results “fail to support the conten- 
tion that the organism possesses a great 
factor of safety with respect to fluid 
balance when it is deprived of water.”— 
E. P. D. 


Diet in relation to reproduction and 
lactation. III. P. D. WrKINson and 
V. E. Netson. Am. J. Physiol. 96, 
No. 1 (1931, Jan.) pp. 139-145. 

The authors sum up their paper as 
follows: 

“(1) Rats grow at a normal rate with 
10, 20, 40, and 73.3 per cent of soy bean 
as the only source of vitamins B and G. 
(2) Reproduction was normalon thelower 
levels of soy bean, but on the higher 
levels the rats were not as prolific as on 
the lower levels. (3) Satisfactory lacta- 
tion was not obtained on any level of soy 
bean investigated. (4) Lung and spleen 
from hogs and beef thymus did not 
supplement a 15 per cent level of Virginia 
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soy bean so as to improve lactation 
appreciably. (5) Hog pancreasand pan- 
creas, brain, and heart from cattle 
supplemented the soy bean ration so an 
improvement in lactation was apparent. 
(6) Liver from hogs and cattle and hog 
kidney supplemented the soy bean ration 
in such a way that very marked improve- 
ment in lactation resulted. The young 
showed a superior rate of growth. (7) 
The lactating factor was destroyed in 
liverat 120°C. (8) Etherextract of liver 
possesses no appreciable lactating proper- 
ties, but the residue does.” —E. P. D. 


The distribution of the vitamin B com- 
plex. I. Leafy vegetables, M. H. 
Roscoe. Biochem. J.24, No. 6 (1930) 
pp. 1754-1763. 

Continuing the investigation of Ayk- 
royd and Roscoe (Biochem. J. 23, 483- 
497, 1929) the author has determined the 
distribution of the vitamin B complex in 
water-cress, lettuce, cabbage (etiolated 
and dark green leaves), spinach, and 
Spanish onion. Vitamins B, (antineu- 
ritic) and Be (heat stable or P-P) were 
assayed by determining “the minimal 
amounts of leafy vegetables needed 
daily to promote an increase in weight of 
50 to 60 grams in 5 weeks in young rats 
of 40 grams weight.” 

In the vitamin B, tests the rats were 
depleted until the weights were station- 
ary for one week using either basal diet 
E L in which egg white supplied Bz or 
F L in which a 0.01 per cent acetic acid 
extract of yeast autoclaved for 5 hours at 
120°C. supplied By. It required approxi- 
mately 18 days on F L and 15 days on 
E L for the weights of the rats to become 
stationary. The leafy vegetables were 
then added to the diet. On the dry 
basis these vegetables are “‘} to 4 as rich 
as yeast, wheat germ or ox liver, nearly 
twice as good as egg yolk, and 2 or 3 times 
better than ox muscle.” However, on 
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the wet basis they are but poor sources 
of B,, for 2.5 to 5.0 gm. of water cress, 
7.5 gm. of lettuce, 5 to 10 gm. of etiolated 
cabbage leaves, 5 gm. of dark green cab- 
bage leaves, 3.6 gm. of spinach, or 26.6 
gm. of onion are required to give the same 
gain in weight as that produced by 0.1 
gm. of yeast. 

In the vitamin B, tests the rats were 
depleted of the vitamin B complex for one 
week using basal “B free’ diet P2L. The 
leafy vegetables and 0.1 cc. daily of 
Peter’s concentrate equivalent to 0.6 
gm. of dry yeast were then added to the 
diet. On the dry basis 0.2 to 0.4 gm. of 
water cress, 0.6 gm. of lettuce, 0.4 to 0.8 
gm. of etiolated cabbage leaves, 0.4 gm. 
of dark green cabbage leaves, 0.4 gm. of 
spinach, or 1.6 gm. of onion were required 
to give the desired gain in weight. Con- 
sequently, these vegetables are “from 
} to 4 as rich in Be as dried yeast, poorer 
than ox liver, about equal to milk, steak, 
and egg yolk, but considerably better 
than cereals or pulses.” However, on 
the wet basis they are “inferior even to 
the cereals, though still equal to milk” 
for 2.5 to 5.0 gm. of water cress, 7.5 gm. 
of lettuce, 5 to 10 gm. of etiolated leaves 
of cabbage, 5.0 gm. of dark green cabbage 
leaves, 3.6 gm. of spinach, or 26.6 gm. of 
onion were required to give the same gain 
in weight as that produced by 0.5 gm. of 
yeast. “Although the figures are only 
approximate it appears that less of the 
vegetables is needed to cure dermatitis 
than is needed for good growth. Those 
that are richest in growth promoting 
power have also the strongest curative 
action.” 

Since Chick and Roscoe have found 
that the growth factor “Y” is absent in 
egg white, comparison of the growth 
records on Diets F L and E L show that 
Y is “provided in adequate amounts in 
water cress, dark green cabbage leaves 
and spinach, present in rather less 
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amounts in lettuce and etiolated cabbage 
leaves and in much smaller amounts in 
onion.” 

Evidence is put forth that “in the 
cooking of spinach by the domestic 
process about half of both vitamins B, 
and Bg is lost in the cooking water and 
juice.” —C. H. M. 


The composite nature of the water- 
soluble vitamin B. III. Dietary fac- 
tors in addition to the antineuritic 
vitamin B,; and the antidermatitis 
vitamin Bz, H. Cuick and A. M. 
Coppinc. Biochem. J. 24, No. 6, 
(1930) pp. 1764-1779. 

The authors are convinced that there 
is present in yeast at least one water- 
soluble dietary factor essential for the 
growth and nutrition of the rat in addi- 
tion to vitamins B; and Be. This factor 
provisionally called “factor Y” is not 
identical with B; (Williams and Water- 
man’s factor) or By (Reader’s factor), 
for it is stable to autoclaving for 4 hours 
at 120° to 125°C. at a pH of about 10. 

When young rats depleted of the vita- 
min B complex for 1 week on diet PeL are 
placed on a diet in which autoclaved 
yeast (5 hours at 120°C. and pH 5.0) 
supplies Bz and Peters’ concentrate B,, 
growth is good and the animals are fertile 
and rear their young. If egg white be 
substituted for caseinogen and autoclaved 
yeast, supplying both protein and Be, 
growth is decidedly subnormal, and the 
rats fail to rear their young. Addition 
to this diet of a little aqueous yeast 
extract autoclaved for 4 hours at 120° to 
125°C. and pH 10 to destroy Bz renders 
it satisfactory for growth. Experiments 
by Roscoe and others “indicate that 
factor Y accompanies vitamins B,; and 
Bg in nature, is present in relatively large 
amounts in yeast, green leaf vegetables, 
egg yolk, and ox liver and absent from or 
present in relatively small amounts in 
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egg white, wheat embryo, meat (ox 
muscle) etiolated leaves of green vege- 
tables and onion. Small amounts appear 
to be present in Peters’ antineuritic 
concentrate.” Ten grams of egg white 
daily is inadequate and 20 to 25 gm. is 
necessary to provide sufficient factor Y 
to sustain normal growth, whereas an 
adequate daily dose of factor Y is found 
to be contained in 0.5 gm. of yeast.— 
C. H. M. 


“Selective irradiation” opens new fields 
to food industry. Business Week 
No. 72, (1931, January 21) p. 9. 

The methods devised and patented by 
Professor Genge Sperti of the University 
of Cincinnati to break down ultraviolet 
rays, determine their specific character- 
istics, and control their use, are being 
applied to the food industry by General 
Foods Corporation. It is claimed that 
by irradiation the flavor, color, and odor 
of food can be retained indefinitely, its 
spoilage checked, and its vitamin D 
content increased to a controlled degree 
at a low cost. Laboratories have been 
established to develop new uses and in- 
sure permanency of research and its prac- 
tical commercial application.—H. R. H. 


Technical progress during 1930. Food 
Industries 3, No. 1 (1931, Jan.) pp. 
11-14. 

A summary of outstanding examples of 
progress in the food industry which seem 
likely to affect the future course of food 
manufacturing in which is noted canning 
of tomato juice, jointed chicken, Irish 
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potatoes; vacuum packing of corn, 
peas, etc.; freezing fruit juices for bever- 
age purposes, and pasteurization of 
carbonated beverages; improvement in 
quality of bread marketed sliced and in 
packaging bakery products; marketing 
83 per cent cream, a solid, and of canned 
cream of 18 and 36 per cent butterfat; 
incorporation of vitamins in commercial 
foods; ranking roasting coffee with such 
perishable foods as bread and yeast, or 
vacuum packing it; improved processing 
and merchandising of candy; further con- 
trol in ripening and spoilage of fruit and 
vegetables; perfection of quick freezing 
of fish; packaging of fresh and frozen 
consumer cuts of meat; improvement in 
grading, canning, preserving, and drying, 
in equipment for handling, and in the 
finished products and their packaging. 
of the Western food products, including 
an acceptable domestic sardine, dried 
lemon juice, and liquid beet sugar. Long 
distance piping of natural gas has made 
possible more convenient location of 
factory sites and savings in equipment 
and labor costs.—H. R. H. 


Frozen foods—today and tomorrow. 
Food Industries 3, No. 1 (1931, Jan.) 
pp. 15-16. 

A discussion of the problems involved 
in adapting the various methods of 
freezing to different types of foods and of 
marketing the product. Further ad- 
vances in freezing fish, meat, peaches, 
and orange juice seem assured, but instal- 
lation of suitable equipment for merchan- 
dising frozen products in retail stores 
must be assured—H. R. H. 
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INSTITUTION ECONOMICS 


Planning the menu for profit, HELEN 
Ewrnc. Am. Restaurant Mag. 14, 
No. 2 (1931, Feb.) pp. 34-37 +. 

A dinner and a luncheon menu with 
recipes and charts, showing in detail an 
interesting method of planning for profit 
when business is uncertain. 


Does your China reflect character? 
W. E. Brown. Am. Restaurant Mag. 
14, No. 3 (1931, March) pp. 47-48, 74. 
A brief history of American vitrified 

china with a discussion and application 
of the progress of the industry. Study 
showed definite relation between color 
and appetite and digestion. A restau- 
rant in Rochester which uses different 
colored plates to assure the proper color 
harmonies finds that this simplifies 
checking and speeds up service. 


The proposed sanitation code, FRANK A. 
K. Botanp. Am. Restaurant Mag. 
14, No. 3 (1931, March) pp. 59-60+. 
The bill described is one sponsored by 

the National Restaurant Association; it 
covers sanitary features of construction, 
equipment and maintenance, the purity 
of the food, and the sanitary safeguards 
imposed upon food handlers, and pro- 
vides for periodic inspections. 


Your lighting dollar, Roy A. PALMER. 

Factory & Indus. Management 81, No. 

2 (1931, Feb.) pp. 231-233. 

The lighting of a room is affected by 
the color and finish of the walls. Accord- 
ing to a chart showing the amount of light 
absorbed or reflected by various colors, 
good white paint reflects 80 per cent, 
light buff colored paint 65 per cent. 
Ceilings should be painted white or a 
very light color. Warmer tints may be 
used on the walls with a slight sacrifice in 
light for appearance and greater eye 


comfort. A shiny wall reflects annoying 
beams of light. Dust and dirt on the 
wall may reduce illumination one-fifth to 
one-third. 


Balancing calories and vitamins with 
dollars of your food costs. Hosp. 
Management 31, No. 1 (1931, Jan.) pp. 
72, 74. 

The California Hospital, Los Angeles, 
reports the result of a study of food costs 
based upon the recommendation that 25 
to 31 per cent of the food bill be for pro- 
tein foods, 25 per cent for milk and dairy 
products, 25 per cent for fruits and 
vegetables, 10 per cent for bread and 
cereals, and 9 per cent or less for sugar, 
coffee, tea, and other items. Labor, 
food, and other expenses connected with 
the preparation and service of food for a 
daily average of 265 patients and a total 
household of 735 totaled $1.65 per day 
per patient and 57 cents per person 
supported. 


How much personnel for 500-bed hospi- 
tal, central food service, Sister M. 
INNOCENT. Hosp. Management 31, 
No. 2 (1931, Feb.) p. 68. 

For a 500-bed hospital with central food 
service, the author recommends that the 
personnel be somewhat as follows: 
supervisor of the department; assistant 
supervisor; chef; baker with one assist- 
ant; special dietitian, student nurses and 
one helper; general dietitian, assistant and 
30 helpers; 4 men for dishwashing and 
cleaning; receiving and store-room clerk. 


Employe pension system in effect at 
Presbyterian, New York. Hosp. Man- 
agement 31, No. 3 (1931, March) p. 42. 
The Presbyterian Hospital has adopted 

a retirement and life insurance plan 

providing a definite retirement pension 
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for the employee at the age of 65 years, 
an income in case of permanent and total 
disability after 8 years of service, and a 
generous life insurance protection for 
dependents. The plan is open to all 
employees after one year of service, and 
85 per cent of those eligible have so far 
elected to take the insurance. The cost 
to the employee is 44 per cent of the 
yearly salary, paid in monthly install- 
ments. 


Kitchen set-up for multi-storied, 600-bed 
hospital. Hosp. Management 31, No. 
3 (1931, March) p. 68. 

This article includes a plan of the main 
kitchen and lists equipment for St. 

Elizabeth’s Hospital, Chicago. 


Legal and economic phases of purchasing, 
C.P.Stater. J. Am. Dietetic Assoc’n 
6, No. 4 (1931, March) pp. 332-338. 

A concise discussion of the economic 
advantages of scientific purchasing, with 
its ethical and legal phases. Scientific 
purchasing through quantity buying, 
use of quality standards, and ability to 
take advantage of correct time and place 
of purchase saves from 5 to 10 per cent 
on food expenditures. Two facts to be 
considered in determining proper price 
are that over a period of time it will be 
necessary to pay prices closely paralleling 
the current market price, and that one 
cannot and should not attempt to buy 
on a basis that does not leave a fair 
profit to the vendor. Contracts must 
specify quality and service to be ren- 
dered and should take into consideration 
possibility of price increase and decrease. 
Ethical practices protect both purchaser 
and vendor. Legal implications arise in 
connection with warranty of quality, 
suitability and adaptability, use of 
buyers’ specifications, time of delivery, 
and rejection of poor quality. 
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Personnel study of dietary departments 
of hospitals, R. T. BAKER and M. 
Bartow. J. Am. Dietetic Assoc’n 6, 
No. 4 (1931, March) pp. 356-359. 

The study here reported indicates a 
general tendency towards the 8- or 9- 
hour working day with one week of vaca- 
tion after one year’s work. Inadequate 
and disagreeable living quarters for 
employees and poorly lighted and venti- 
lated working conditions are prevalent in 
many institutions, but the investigation 
of plant and equipment showed many 
central kitchens and up-to-date replace- 
ment equipment. There is_ general 
lack of organization in store rooms. 
Educational activities are limited in 
many hospitals but in the main, the 
educational point of view is stressed. 
The position of dietitian in hospitals is 
increasing in scope and responsibility. 


Judging comparative values of kitchen 
equipment, Part II, VincENT R. Biss. 
Modern Hosp. 36, No. 1 (1931, Jan.) 
pp. 85-89. 

Comparison is made of the ratings of 
metals used in kitchen equipment on the 
basis of the following factors: value per 
dollar of cost based on length of life, 
economy of cleaning and upkeep, sanitary 
value, appearance, and general average 
value per dollar. Among metals used in 
dishwashing machines, white alloy is 
rated first, copper second, and galvanized 
steel third. White alloy metal is supe- 
rior for tops of work and dish tables; its 
length of life is almost three times that of 
galvanized steel; and the cost is approxi- 
mately two and one-half times as great. 
Taking into consideration the ease of 
cleaning and economy in upkeep, it is 
rated as 100 per cent as against 90 per 
cent for galvanized steel. Ratings for 
dish warmers gave non-corrosive white 
alloy metal body, trim, and top as 100 
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per cent; porcelain enameled steel body 
with alloy metal trim and top as 69 per 
cent; galvanized steel body with painted 
trim and polished steel top as 55 per cent; 
and blue-black steel body with nickel- 
plated steel trim and polished steel top as 
54 per cent. 


A study of costs and personnel in general 
hospitals. Modern Hosp. 36, No. 1 
(1931, Jan.) pp. 100-101. 

In a study of costs and personnel in 61 
general hospitals, it was found that nearly 
one-half of the hospital dollar goes for 
salaries, nearly one-third for the dietary 
department, and a little more than one- 
sixth for plant maintenance. The aver- 
age daily number of patients in relation 
to the personnel was: 17.5 patients per 
interne, 6.9 patients per graduate nurse, 
2.1 patients per student nurse, and 1.2 
patients per employee. 


How the alert dietitian serves the sick 
and the well, MARTHA WALKER. Mod- 
ern Hosp. 36, No. 2 (1931, Feb.) pp. 
130, 132, 134. 

This discussion of the duties of the 
dietitian stresses the importance of 
cooperation and frequent conferences 
with medical and nursing staffs. 


Tile, C. W. Muncer. Modern Hosp. 36, 

No. 3 (1931, March) pp. 57-62. 

Tile is valuable in hospitals on account 
of its cleanable surface, practical finish, 
and imperviousness to most solutions. 
Low cost of upkeep compensates for high 
initial cost. Commercial wall and floor 
tiles of superior quality and of all grada- 
tions of surface finish and colors are 
now available. 

Cement is satisfactory in store rooms 
for dry materials, machine rooms, and 
garages where appearance and actual 
cleanliness are not factors. Terrazo 
is superior to cement and satisfactory for 


bases and floors. Linoleum and rubber 
are preferable to tile or terrazo where 
noise must be eliminated. 

Unsanitary conditions may be avoided 
by the use of tile in the janitors’ closets 
or “slop sinks,” ward pantries, utility 
rooms, bathrooms, toilets, lavatories, 
sterilizing rooms, and kitchens. 


Canada sets a precedent in hospital 
service, C. J. Decker. Modern Hosp. 
36, No. 3 (1931, March) pp. 104-109. 
A description is given of Toronto Gen- 

eral Hospital, including the system of 
food service. Each tray is filled as it is 
carried along on a traveling belt and then 
is automatically transferred to the verti- 
cal conveyor which transports it to its 
proper service room. Trays are returned 
by conveyor and carried by traveling belt 
to the dishwashers. No food is kept 
anywhere but in the main kitchen, where 
it is under the direct control of the chief 
dietitian. 


Induction of the new executive, NATALIE 
KNEELAND. Personnel J. 9, No. 5 
(1931, Feb.) pp. 371-378. 

Induction is defined as the installation 
of an individual on his job and the follow- 
up by which he may find himself as 
quickly as possible. The problem is 
discussed from four points of view, those 
of procedure employed in selecting the 
new executive, of practices used in 
familiarizing him with his job, of incen- 
tives offered to stimulate him, and of 
the problems which are met in orienting 
him. 


Vocational interest blank as an aid to 
interviewing, S. M. SHEtLow. Per- 
sonnel J. 9, No. 5 (1931, Feb.) pp. 
379-384. 

A discussion of the value and use in an 
interview of the vocational interest blank 
of Dr. E. K. Strong. 
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Sanitary codes of America, W. F. 
DonaLp. Restaurant Man 6, No. 3 
(1931, March) pp. 9-10. 

A survey of city sanitary codes shows 
that few are up-to-date and that drug 
stores are not always included in the 
health ordinance. Only within the last 
year has Pittsburgh required physical 
examinations of its restaurant workers. 
Baltimore has no code. Detroit reports 
efficient enforcement. Cincinnati and 
St. Louis have definite but widely vary- 
ing regulations concerning the steriliza- 
tion of dishes; the one for Cincinnati 
requires that all glasses, knives, forks, 
spoons, or articles used in the service of 
food shall be washed in hot water and 
soap and sterilized by being exposed to 
live steam or water at 250°F. for five 
minutes or by placing in an antiseptic 
solution approved by the board of health. 
New York City is now working on a code 
which will classify the different kinds 
of restaurants and will include specific 
sterilization regulations. 


Does your chef know what to buy? G. 
A. Rose. Restaurant Man 6, No. 3 
(1931, March) pp. 14, 26. 

Some pertinent questions are asked 
regarding quantities, qualities, and cost 
per serving which are of interest to all 
food buyers and to teachers of large- 
quantity cookery. 


I suggest a three-year campaign based on 
Restaurant Management’s plan, E. D. 
Pratt. Restaurant Management 28, 
No. 2 (1931, Feb.) pp. 75-77. 

A comprehensive plan to discourage 
ill-advised ventures and competition in 
restaurant business. 


An open letter to chefs, J. O. Dan. 
Restaurant Management 28, No. 2 
(1931, Feb.) p. 82. 

A study of over 1,500 hotels and restau- 
rants in the United States and Europe 
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indicates that in this country French 
cooking is rapidly being replaced by 
simplified American cooking. Only 2 
per cent of 125,000 hotels, restaurants, 
and clubs in the United States have a 
classical menu, the public having shown 
that it prefers simplicity, and it being 
impossible to show a profit with classical 
cooking. From 10 to 15 per cent of com- 
mercial kitchens employ women cooks, 
but their output is too small to offer 
serious competition to men. The most 
serious rivalry threatening chefs is the 
increasing practice of employing men 
cooks who are unqualified according to 
classical standards. Standardization in 
food preparation eliminates individuality, 
but uniformity guarantees greater guest 
satisfaction. 


Price cutting not a cure for reduced vol- 
ume, say leaders in the industry. 
Restaurant Management 28, No. 2 
(1931, Feb.) pp. 93-95. 

The practice of price cutting as a 
remedy for reduced volume of business 
in restaurants is considered unwise, and 
improvement in the quality of food and 
service is suggested instead. 


Dallas centralizes menu control, MyRON 
OttveR. School Feeding 19, No. 4 
(1931, Jan.) pp. 3-4. 

The four objectives in centralizing the 
menu planning, food purchasing, and 
employing of personnel in the school 
lunch rooms of Dallas, Texas, are: to 
consider the nutritional needs of the 
growing child by planning proper menus 
and educating the children in food 
choices; to improve the quality of foods 
served by using standardized recipes, 
efficient employees, and clean, pure foods; 
to improve the sanitary conditions by 
locating all lunch rooms above ground; 
and to train lunch-room managers by 
giving a short course in management and 
by holding monthly meetings. 
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No sandwiches served in this high school, 
NATALIE Morris. School Feeding 
19, No. 4 (1931, Jan.) pp. 5, 17. 

No sandwiches are served in the school 
here considered. The price of all serv- 
ings is five cents, except that of meat, 
which is ten. The work is done by 
regular employees with students assist- 
ing in serving and drying dishes. 


Boarding school food cost .46, H. E. 
CLEVELAND. School Feeding 19, No. 
5 (1931, Feb.) pp. 3, 14. 

The food cost averages 46 per cent 
for the school year in this boarding- 
school dining room in which three meals a 
day are served to faculty and students. 
Student help is restricted to waiters and 
bus boys, who are paid 40 cents an hour 
regardless of the type of work. Outside 
employees are paid monthly salaries 
ranging from $40 to $200, plus a bonus 
for continuous service of $5 per month 
paid at the end of the school year. 


Lynchburg feeding plan told. School 
Feeding 19, No. 5 (1931, Feb.) pp. 4-5. 
Hot lunches served to 950 students for 

15 to 20 cents are here described, and 

menus, prices, arrangement of counter, 

and monthly statements are discussed. 


How much food for employees? L. W. 
NEWCOMER. School Feeding 19, No. 5 
(1931, Feb.) p. 9. 

Well balanced and attractive meals for 
employees are considered to increase 
efficiency and satisfaction with work. 


Skilled method is commons need. Mrs. 
B. G. McGarran. School Feeding 
19, No. 6 (1931, March) pp. 3, 18. 
The fundamental factors for success in 
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college feeding are trained and experi- 
enced management, proper food prepara- 
tion, intelligent buying, and adequate 
service. A survey made by the State 
College of Washington shows an average 
food cost of 38.4 cents per capita per day 
for sorority and fraternity houses. 
These diets are usually inadequate in 
energy, phosphorus, and iron. Dormi- 
tory halls under skilled management 
serve adequate diets at food costs of 44.5 
cents per capita per day. A raw food 
cost of 45 cents per day is deemed suffi- 
cient when one thousand meals are 
served daily, provided there is strict 
economy, elimination of waste, and close 
supervision of overhead. 


Cooperative plan at girls’ dorm, PEARL 
Rock. School Feeding 19, No. 6 
(1931, March) pp. 8, 17-18. 

This description of the plan in use at 
Clara Borton Hall, Iowa State College, 
where 64 girls do their own cooking and 
pay an average of only $2.50 a week for 
board, includes division of work, equip- 
ment, method of operation, and costs. 


Pen picture of Harvard feeding. School 
Feeding 19, No. 6 (1931, March) pp. 
13-14. 

Five thousand students are fed three 
times a day in the various university din- 
ing rooms. Food is carried from master 
kitchen to all dining rooms in electrically 
heated food trucks through subterranean 
passageways. Kitchens, workrooms, 
pantries, and store rooms are efficiently 
planned. A description is given of 
freshman halls and of student and faculty 
clubs. 
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A portable instrument for measuring air 
permeability of fabrics, HERBERT F. 
SCHIEFER and ALFRED S. Best. Bur. 
Stand. J. Research 6, No. 1 (1931, Jan.) 
pp. 51-58. 

The apparatus fully described in this 
article has been found useful and reliable 
for a wide variety of fabrics. The speci- 
men to be tested is placed between two 
orifice rings under a slight tension. A 
suction fan draws the air through the 
fabric and through a calibrated orifice 
meter, in which orifices of different sizes 
make it possible to measure the air- 
permeability of fabrics of both close and 
loose construction. Typical air perme- 
ability curves are reproduced and dis- 
cussed.—K. M. D. 


General process for the application of 
synthetic indigo in China, N. S. WonG 
Linc. Dyestuffs 31, No. 12 (1930, 
Dec.) pp. 177-185. Also, Melliand 2, 
No. 11 (1931, Feb.) pp. 1465-1469. 

The writer describes the natural indigo 
industry and the procedure used by 
Chinese dyers for indigo dyeing of cotton, 
silk, and wool. The synthetic product 
has so nearly replaced natural indigo 
that the latter is now used only for start- 
ing new vats and constitutes only about 
10 per cent of the total consumption. 
Since nearly all Chinese dress in blue, 
enormous quantities of indigo are re- 
quired. 

The fermentation process of reduction 
is used exclusively. It is slow and 
laborious, and the shades produced lack 
the clearness obtained by the hydrosulfite 
method (used in America) but are some- 
times softer in tone. Chinese indigo 
dyers believe that a god is in control of 
the fermentation and are therefore slow 





to change traditional methods. How- 
ever, in Manchuria zinc dust is being used 
to speed up reduction when strengthen- 
ing old vats. 

For the vats, large earthenware jars 
are used, built on brick foundations over 
open hearths, and heated by coal, char- 
coal, or wood pulp. Temperature is 
tested by the finger, and the amount of 
dye, ferment, and alkali needed is regu- 
lated by the color and smell of the foam. 
All vats are started with natural indigo, 
as the impurities it contains assist in the 
fermentation. In some parts of China 
“samchu rice,” a residue from rice wine 
which contains malt, is used as the reduc- 
tion ferment. A new vat requires a week 
for reduction, after which it is brought to 
any required strength and kept there by 
addition of synthetic indigo paste and 
more samchu rice. A vat will last 
indefinitely if replenished with dye and 
neutralized with alkali. 

In dyeing cotton, the fabric is soaked 
in soda until the sizing begins to ferment, 
then washed and dipped in the vat. It 
is worked from three to five minutes by 
hand, passed through a squeezer, and 
hung in the air to oxidize the reduced 
indigo. Dipping is repeated until the 
desired shade is obtained. Dark shades 
often require 15 dips. In printing, a 
resist paste of soy-bean powder, chalk, 
and water is spread on through a card- 
board stencil.—O. H. 


The story of our upholstery fabrics, 
Lucy D. Taytor. House Beautiful 
68, No. 4 (1930, Oct.) pp. 356-368; 

No. 5 (1930, Nov.) pp. 478-480; No. 6 

(1930, Dec.) pp. 620-622; 69, No. 1 

(1931, Jan.) pp. 61-63. 

This series of articles traces the 
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development of characteristic fabric 
designs from early times through the 
eighteenth century, giving some of the 
important historical and political reasons 
for various motifs. Emphasis is placed 
on the relation of scale and feeling 
between the designs and the furniture 
upon which they are used.—B. M. V. 


What you should know about shower 
curtains. House Furnishing Rev. 74, 
No. 2 (1931, Feb.) pp. 24-25. 

The types of cloth suitable for shower 
curtains may be classified as all cotton, 
all rayon, rayon mixtures, all celanese, 
celanese mixtures, all silk, and silk 
mixtures. A shower curtain should shed 
water and be fast color. Rubber coat- 
ings have been used but in time they 
dry, crack, and scale off. Fabrics made 
moisture repellent by chemicals are more 
durable than coated ones, dry quickly, 
and do not mildew readily; but if the 
water pressure is high some spray will 
find its way through the meshes of goods 
made of yarns thus treated.—B. M. V. 


The government wool disinfecting sta- 
tion. Ind. Chemist 6, No. 7 (1930, 
Dec.) pp. 490-493. 

The British government disinfects all 
wool and hair suspected of anthrax infec- 
tion at its station in Liverpool, the only 
one for such a purpose in the world. 
Anthrax spores in wool are protected by 
a coating of blood albumen which makes 
them difficult to kill. A sodium carbon- 
ate bath is used to soften the albumen 
coating, followed successively by one of 
alkaline soap and two of 2 per cent 
formaldehyde. The liquors are kept at 
about 102°F., and drying is carried out 
in air at about 160°F. Bacteriological 
checks are run on all batches and show 
that some bacilli Mesenterici, an infec- 
tion always found on wool, remain active, 
but not anthrax. The workers’ overalls 
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are washed and sterilized on the prem- 
ises to avoid the carrying of the disease. 
The incidence of anthrax in England has 
been greatly reduced since the station 
was started. It is self-supporting, charg- 
ing 1 penny to 1 penny and a half for each 
pound of material treated.—O. H. 


Handbook of laboratory instruments and 
apparatus. Chapter I. Balances, 
scales, and weights, A. SCHRODER. 
Instruments 4, No. 1 (1931, Jan.) pp. 
5-16. 

In balances, the pans are hung below 
the fulcrum or center of rotation, whereas 
in scales they are hung above. Most 
balances will weigh accurately to one 
part in 1,000,000; and most scales, to one 
part in 200. In general, the smaller the 
maximum load that a balance is built to 
withstand, the greaterits accuracy. The 
sensitivity of the balance is directly pro- 
portional to the length, and inversely 
proportional to the weight of the beam. 
Maximum sensitivity with optimum 
period of oscillation is obtained with the 
center of gravity in the same plane as the 
knife edges. A typical analytical bal- 
ance is described with respect to 
materials of construction, mechanism, 
and care required in use. The micro- 
balance, the chainomatic, and several 
torsion balances are discussed and illus- 
trated.—O. H. 


Fastness of dyes to perspiration, C. C. N. 
Vass. J. Soc. Dyers & Colourists 47, 
No. 1 (1931, Jan.) pp. 9-10. 

The investigation of which partial 
results are here given was undertaken to 
develop a standard test for fastness of 
dyes to perspiration, the hope being that 
knowledge of the reaction and constit- 
uents of the excretion may make it 
possible to prepare standard test liquors. 

Perspiration was collected from a wide 
range of human subjects, including nor- 
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mal white male and female as well as 
obese, colored, and rheumatic individuals. 
With one slight exception, freshly shed 
perspiration of normal males was found 
to be always acid. Urea nitrogen con- 
tent was much greater than ammonia 
nitrogen and there was a fairly constant 
reducing power. The average salt con- 
centration was 3.70 gm. per liter. It is 
interesting to note that the average con- 
centration of samples shed by the same 
subject over a long period of time was in 
close agreement with the average of the 
normal male perspiration. The _per- 
spiration of normal females did not differ 
from that of males except that the reduc- 
ing power was greater in the case of 
females. Analyses of the sweat shed by 
stout, healthy males and females and by 
colored and rheumatic subjects corre- 
sponded closely to those of normal males, 
except that the reducing power was 
higher for stout individuals. The reduc- 
ing properties of the female perspiration, 
as in the normal cases, was always more 
marked than those of the specimens from 
males. 

Upon standing, non-contaminated per- 
spiration became alkaline and the am- 
monia-nitrogen content increased with a 
total decomposition of the urea. The 
reducing power was diminished but not 
lost. These changes were shown to be 
due to the action of bacteria normally 
present on the skin.—J. D. G. 


Textiles in the electrical industy, A. A. 
New. J. Soc. Dyers & Colourists 47, 
No. 1 (1931, Jan.) pp. 10-13. 
Unbleached cotton is employed for wire 

insulation where a medium degree of 

insulation is sufficient or where an im- 

pregnating treatment with oil, wax, 

paint, or bitumen follows; cellulose 
acetate, where a high degree of insulation 
is required; and tram silk, for instrument 
wire insulation, owing to its excellent 
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insulating properties. Mercerized cot- 
ton is used for telephone cords and glazed 
cotton where a stiffer braid is required. 
On account of its low inflammability, 
wool is employed over laps of silk or cot- 
ton on the conductors of switchboard 
cables. Armoured cables are covered 
with jute in the form of Hessian canvas. 
Colored textiles may be used either to 
give an attractive finish to external braids 
or for the purpose of distinguishing one 
conductor from another. Electrolytic 
impurities are frequently removed from 
textiles to be used for electrical purposes 
by exhaustive extraction with distilled 
water or washing with very dilute solu- 
tions of alkaline earth salts. The testing 
of textiles for electrical use involves the 
regular determinations of twist, strength, 
and elongation, and, in addition, electri- 
cal tests of either dielectric strength or 
insulation resistance of the material.— 
R. E. E. 


Experiments in fabric wear testing, H. 
CRAWSHAW, W. E. Morton, and K. C. 
Brown. J. Textile Inst. 22, No. 1 
1931, Jan.) pp. T64-T76. 

In the experiments here described, 
samples of cloth 9 x 2 inches are subjected 
in a wear-test machine to a to-and-fro 
abrasive action of a suitably loaded but 
non-revolving carborundum cylinder. 
The amount of abrasion which brings 
about a 50 per cent loss in strength of the 
fabric is determined; strength tests before 
and after abrasion are compared; and the 
relation between the loss of strength and 
the loss of weight is considered. The 
results indicate that a machine can be 
designed which will give consistent 
results in comparative tests over a long 
period but that it will be difficult, if not 
impossible, to solve the problem of 
standardizing an abrasive so that differ- 
ent machines will givestrictly comparable 
results.—M. S. F. 
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Woven rayon wall covering. Melliand 

2, No. 10 (1931, Jan.) p. 1368. 

The combination of cotton filling and 
rayon warp in this fabric is said to pro- 
duce the soft gleam of real tapestry. 
The material is described as available in 
practically all parts of the country, sun- 
fast in color, and impervious to moisture. 
The manufacturers claim that it may be 
applied like wall paper without special 
equipment, does not crack or peel like 
paint, and may be easily cleaned with a 
dampened cloth or sponge. The designs 
range from Japanese prints to modern- 
istic floral patterns.—K. M. D. 


Schopper abrasion tester. Melliand 2, 
No. 12 (1931, March) pp. 1572-1573. 
In this device, which can be operated 

from any convenient light socket, the 

fabric samples are subjected to a com- 
bined rotary and rolling motion, and the 
varied contacts from all angles and direc- 
tions duplicate actual wearing conditions 
for many fabrics. In order that the 
fibers may rise from time to time, the 
instrument allows interruptions in abra- 
sion on different spots. The abrasive 
effect upon the specimens is determined 
by their loss in weight and their change in 
air permeability as well as by the usual 
visual methods.—K. M. D. 


The x-ray interpretation of the structure 
and elastic properties of hair keratin, 
W. T. Astpury and H. J. Woops. 
Nature 126, No. 3189 (1930, Dec. 13) 
pp. 913-914. 

X-ray investigations on human hair 
and on several types of sheep’s wool 
show that they are composed of crystal- 
lites or pseudocrystallites of which the 
average length along the fiber axis is 
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much larger than the average thickness, 
and which are almost certainly built up of 
molecular chains running roughly parallel 
to the fiber axis. Two distinctly differ- 
ent x-ray pictures are obtained according 
as the hairs are unstretched or stretched. 
The unstretched form has a longitudinal 
periodicity (5.15 Angstrom units) closely 
resembling that of cellulose; the stretched 
form gives x-ray photographs very much 
like those of silk. The difference in the 
dimensions of the two kinds of crystallites 
may be interpreted quantitatively if the 
unstretched form is considered as a 
peptide chain folded into a series of hexa- 
gons, and the stretched form as its 
extension into a simple zigzag chain. 
This concept explains the extreme 
elasticity of wool; the change from the 
folded to the zigzag form would ordin- 
arily give an extension of 98 per cent; and 
if the wool were stretched in steam the 
average extension obtained would be 
roughly 100 per cent. By special 
treatment (with steam) animal hair may 
be contracted to two thirds of its original 
length. The structure suggested would 
account for this contraction, and for the 
resistance of the fibers to solvents and 
enzyme action.—O. H. 


The clothing complex! A. S. NEILL. 
New Health 6, No. 2 (1931, Feb.) pp. 
25-26. 

The author believes that the average 
mother lays too much stress on the 
clothes of her child, a fussiness due to the 
transference of an emotion from its 
original source to a svurce of lesser 
importance. It is suggested thai the 
“problem child” be left to his mvud-pies 
and that schools be established for the 
“problem parent.”—A. C. Q. 
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MISCELLANY 


“Better Homemaking Program for 
Youths and Adults.’”’ Twelve papers 
presented before the home economics 
education section of the American 
Vocational Association at New Orleans, 
December, 1929, have been published ina 
pamphlet of this title which may be 
purchased for 25 cents a copy from the 
secretary of the Association, Z. M. Smith, 
State House, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Among the authors are Beulah Coon, 
Jessie W. Harris, Ivol Spafford, Anna E. 
Richardson, and W. H. Lancelot. 


Industrial Research Laboratories. 
The research information service of the 
National Research Council has revised 
its list of industrial research laboratories 
of the United States up to January, 1931, 
and published it as Bulletin No. 81 of the 
Council. The list includes 1,620 anno- 
tated entries and is supplemented by a 
list of directors and by classifications ac- 
cording to geographical location and sub- 
jects of research. 


Safety Code for Mechanical Refrigera- 
tion. The code developed through the 
American Standards Association under 
the leadership of the American Society 
of Refrigerating Engineers and approved 
by the Association in October, 1930, is 
given in a manual of the Association, 
along with a brief history of its develop- 
ment and the advantages to be expected 
from its general adoption. Teachers and 
advanced students of household equip- 
ment will welcome especially the infor- 
mation regarding household systems. 


Hazards in Commercial Health Adver- 
tising. Home economists concerned 
with what is and is not legitimate in 
advertising statements regarding health 
will be interested in a paper by Dr. Iago 


Galdston in the Journal of Social Hygiene 
for March, 1931. 


Spade-Calling. Under this caption 
the New Yorker for January 24 gives 
an amusing but well-informed write-up 
of Consumers’ Research, Inc. 


Symposium on Home and Family Life. 
The addresses presented at the second 
regional conference on homemaking edu- 
cation called by the Commissioner of 
Education at Iowa State College Novem- 
ber 10 and 11, 1930, are collected in 
Bulletin, 1931, No. 5 of the Office of Edu- 
cation, United States Department of 
the Interior. Commissioner Cooper con- 
tributes a statement of the present need 
for education for home life; Karl E. Leib 
summarizes the effect of significant 
economic changes on home and family 
life; Arthur J. Todd shows the effect of 
certain social trends; and William H. 
Lancelot suggests curriculum revision in 
the interests of more adequate education 
for home and family. 


Education on the Air. The National 
Radio Commission is quoted as estimat- 
ing that in January educational programs 
took up 3,400 of the total 34,000 hours 
in which radio stations were on the air 
throughout the United States. Of this 
time, programs given by educators from 
studios used about 28 per cent; programs 
from educational institutions, 12 per 
cent; and other educational material, 
60 per cent. 


Sale of United States Government 
Publications. The public printer is re- 
ported by the United States Daily as 
favoring congressional action which 
would make it possible to sell govern- 
ment documents at the regular rates 
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from branch depots of the Government 
Printing Office or through commercial 
dealers. At present they can be pur- 
chased only for cash from the Washing- 
ton office, an inconvenient method that 
greatly restricts their circulation. 


Erroneous Citations and Titles of Sci- 
entific Papers. C. A. Shull, editor of 
Plant Physiology and Botanical Gazette 
calls attention in Science for April 3 to 
the frequency of incorrect references to 
literature in scientific papers, and con- 
siders that one cause for them is the 
dangerous habit of copying a citation 
from the list of another author. He 
also urges the choice of brief titles and 
the avoidance of double titles in series of 


papers. 


Journalism: The Task and the Train- 
ing. Burges Johnson emphasizes wide 
general knowledge and skill in clear 
written expression as the essentials for 
the journalist in a discussion in School 
and Society for March 21, and believes 
that “journalistic” writing should not 
be attempted by college students in 
more than one undergraduate year, if at 
all. 


School Savings. Deposits made by 
pupils in school savings banks in the 
United States amounted to over 
$29,000,000 in 1930, according to reports 
from the Federal Office of Education and 
the American Banking Association. A 
striking feature of the situation is the 
large number of small cities in which 
more than 75 per cent of the pupils de- 
posited money in the school banks. 


Home Economists in Business. 
“Home Economics Invades Business’”’ is 
the title under which Eloise Davison 
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tells of home economics work for the busi- 
ness world in the Independent Woman 
for March. 


Fashion and Business. The rdéle of 
fashion in many lines of business, and 
the importance to the business man of 
recognizing and if possible foreseeing it, 
are discussed by Paul Nystrom in the 
Nation’s Business for April. 


Trade Ethics and Practices. ‘“‘Stand- 
ards of Practice and Codes of Ethics as 
Adopted by Leading Trade Associations” 
have been compiled by Joseph B. Shif- 
field and published in the February and 
April Bulletin of the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association. The study in- 
cludes advertising, furs, rugs and carpets, 
and millinery. 


Laundry Industry in England and 
Germany. An investigation of social 
and economic conditions in this rapidly 
developing industry was made in Eng- 
land and Germany by Margaret A. 
Thomas, Maude Royden Traveling Ex- 
hibitioner in 1929, and excerpts from her 
report are given in Housecraft for April, 
1931. The “rationalization” of the in- 
dustry has proceeded further in Ger- 
many, but the laundry owners are better 
organized in England, where they 
maintain a research association and a 
training school for the new type of ad- 
ministrator required by present con- 
ditions. 


“Kitchenetiquette.” Correct behav- 


ior for the dinner guest in a “Tom 
Thumb” apartment was feelingly de- 
scribed by Weare Holbrook in the New 
York Herald-Tribune and, most appro- 
priately, reprinted in the March issue of 
Housing. 












































NEWS NOTES 


GENERAL 


American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. The first of the pro- 
posed annual summer meetings of the 
Association is to be held in Pasadena, 
June 15 to 20, inclusive. The 1932 
meeting is to be in New Haven; the 1933, 
in Chicago; and the 1934, in San Fran- 
cisco. The hope is to make them na- 
tional in character with scientific ses- 
sions in the morning, afternoons devoted 
to personal contacts and excursions, and 
popular addresses in the evening—a 
plan similar to that of the British Asso- 
ciation. 

American Library Association. The 
annual meeting for 1931 will be held in 
New Haven, Connecticut, June 22 to 27. 
That for 1932 is to be in New Orleans, 
probably in April or May. 

American Public Health Association. 
Dr. Kendall Emerson, for some years 
director of the National Tuberculosis 
Association, has been appointed execu- 
tive secretary of the American Public 
Health Association, entering his new 
position on April 1. 

American Red Cross. A round table 
on nutrition, arranged by Clyde Schu- 
man, national director of the nutrition 
service, was a successful feature of the 
annual national convention in Wash- 
ington from April 13 to 16. Dr. W. G. 
Morgan, president of the American Medi- 
cal Association, was prevented by illness 
from delivering a paper but was repre- 
sented by Dr. William J. Mallory. Mrs. 
Mary Swartz Rose spoke on “Our Chil- 
dren and Their Nutrition,” and various 
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features and problems of the service were 
discussed by chapter delegates. 

Constantinople College. Dr. Marion 
Talbot, dean and professor emeritus of 
the University of Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed president of Constantinople 
Women’s College for the year 1931-32. 
It will be remembered that not long ago 
she acted in this capacity for a year. 

International Congress of Agriculture. 
The International Commission on Agri- 
culture is sponsoring the fifteenth Inter- 
national Congress to meet at Prague, 
Czechoslovakia, June 5 to 8, 1931. Repre- 
sentatives of 92 national associations 
from 27 countries are expected to attend. 
One of the seven sections will deal with 
rural women. 

National Home Service Conference. 
Over 200 home service workers attended 
the conference which the National Elec- 
tric Light Association and the American 
Gas Association held jointly in Chicago, 
March 23 to 26. Ada Bessie Swann of 
Newark, New Jersey, was chairman of 
the Women’s Committee; the speakers 
discussed various aspects of the use of 
electricity and gas in the home; and the 
audience included home economics writ- 
ers and teachers as well as home econ- 
omists in business. 

National Survey of School Finance. 
This four-year study for which the last 
Congress appropriated a total of $350,000 
is to be started on July 1. The work 
will be conducted from the Office of Edu- 
cation, United States Department of the 
Interior, with the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation as director and Dr. Paul R. Mort 
of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
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sity, as assistant director in active charge. 
It is expected that a temporary staff of 
tax experts and specialists in school 
finance will be recruited from various 
parts of the country and that expert 
consultants and advisory committees 
will be named by the Secretary of the 
Interior. 

Advisers on Nutritional Studies. 
Professor L. B. Mendel of Yale and Pro- 
fessor E. B. Hart of the University of 
Wisconsin have been appointed by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture as advisers to the protein and nu- 
trition division in its Bureau of Chemis- 
try and Soils. 

Tests and Labels for Consumer Goods. 
The Wall-Paper Association of the 
United States is reported to have con- 
ducted tests on the resistance of Ameri- 
can wall papers to sun fading, the results 
of which have greatly increased sales. 
The Mirror Manufacturers Association 
recommends the use of labels certifying 
the quality of mirrors in compliance with 
commercial standards developed through 
the United States Department of Com- 
merce. 

Racketeering in Uniforms. Manufac- 
turers of uniforms call attention to the 
fact that in large cities throughout the 
United States men and women falsely 
representing themselves as authorized 
agents for such firms are known to be 
soliciting orders, insisting on a deposit of 
two or three dollars, promising delivery 
of the goods, and then being heard of 
no more. The public is warned not to 
make such deposits and if they desire 
the uniforms to offer to pay on delivery. 
Such soliciting has been done in hospitals, 
tea rooms, bakeries, beauty parlors, small 
hotels, and various other private and 
semi-private institutions. It may be ad- 
visable to report suspicious cases to the 
police, who have been informed of the 
situation and are doing their utmost to 


catch those who represent themselves 


falsely. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


New Hampshire Home Economics As- 
sociation. The spring meeting of the 
Association took the form of a week-end 
party on May 16 and 17 at the Spooner 
House in Franconia. After the business 
session, Mrs. Elizabeth Macdonald, man- 
ager of the division of consumer research 
of the Frigidaire Sales Corporation, spoke 
on “Right Living—the Real Aim of 
Home Economics Teaching.” 

Keene Normal School. Nu Beta Up- 
silon, the club organized this year by the 
home economics girls, has been very ac- 
tive. Among other things, it has earned 
money to purchase a radio for the home 
management house, given a tea during 
mid-year parties, and served a luncheon 
to a visiting basketball squad. 

Manchester. The home economics 
department at the Central High School 
has had an eleven-months-old baby to 
care for. The seniors in the department 
have had entire charge of him during the 
day; the project has been very successful. 

University of New Hampshire. A 
new home management house has recently 
been opened. It is a New England 
cottage with a large living room with a 
fireplace, a sun room, a good-sized din- 
ing room, a breakfast nook, a well- 
equipped kitchen, two instructors’ rooms, 
and a bath on the first floor; and on the 
second floor there are four bed rooms, a 
bath, and an alcove in the hall used as 
office and sewing room. In the base- 
ment there is a laundry and plenty of 
storage space. The furnishings are early 
New England in feeling. For one bed- 
room the girls have painted and deco- 
rated all of the furniture, loomed a rug, 
and made draperies and covers. Groups 
of six students will live in the house for 
ten weeks each. 




















NEW JERSEY 


New Jersey Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. Each of the 254 members of the 
Association has received the complete 
membership list, arranged by cities and 
showing affiliation of each member. 

The executive committee is made up 
of Clara H. Krauter, president; Emma 
Pierse, vice-president; Anna Hallock, 
treasurer; Ethel Powell, secretary; and 
Grace Cowles, Marie Doerman, Laura 
Fawcett, Helen Hazen, Anna P. O’Brien, 
Elsie Stark, Ada Bessie Swann, and 
Mabel Liffony. The program of the 
meeting held May 2 at New Jersey Col- 
lege for Women at New Brunswick in- 
cluded discussions of new methods in food 
preservation and home economics as a 
coordinating agency, as well as an ad- 
dress on “Economics for the Consumer” 
by Dr. Paul H. Nystrom, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and one on “Child Development 
Schools” by Katherine Landreth of the 
New Jersey College for Women. 

Student Clubs. Helen Raymond, state 
club leader, reports that in response 
to the questionnaire gven out in May, 
1930, eighteen clubs reported a total 
membership of 389, or one and one half 
times the number in the New Jersey 
Home Economics Association itself. 
This included 137 in junior high clubs, 
202 in senior high clubs, and 50 in boys’ 
clubs. Seven of the clubs asked that 
help be given them by the Association. 

North Jersey Section. Emeline S. 
Whitcomb, senior specialist in home eco- 
nomics in the United States Office of 
Education, was the guest of the Mont- 
clair teachers of home economics on 
April 16 and 17. 


NEW MEXICO 


Extension Service. The seventeenth 
annual conference of extension workers 
was held at State College February 23 
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to 28 with all county and state workers 
in attendance. The mornings were given 
over to general sessions, while in the 
afternoons the agricultural and home eco- 
nomics sections held separate meetings. 
In the home economics section, the time 
was divided between special speakers 
and round-table discussions of the differ- 
ent projects on which work is being done 
in the various counties. Madge J. Reese 
of the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture was present for the last two 
days and presented a résumé of the White 
House Conference. 

Vocational Home Economics. Eight 
district meetings for vocational home 
economics teachers have recently been 
held over the state. The programs in- 
cluded discussions of home projects, 
publicity in home economics, and child 
development. 

New Mexico Agricultural College. Dr. 
Henry C. Sherman, Mitchill professor 
of chemistry at Columbia University, 
recently visited the campus. He gave 
several lectures on advances in the chem- 
istry of nutrition. 

State Teachers College, Sitner City. 
The home economics department is 
planning to remodel the foods laboratory. 
Students have been working on unit 
kitchen arrangements and have sub- 
mitted plans, all of which will be con- 
sidered before the final plans are made. 

University of New Mexico. Doris 
Barker, ’29 , who did post-graduate work 
at Johns Hopkins, is now dietitian at the 
Los Alomos School for Boys in this state. 

Helen Ehrhardt, a graduate of Kansas 
State College now teaching at Parsons, 
Kansas, will be a visiting instructor in 
home economics this summer. 


NEW YORK 


New York Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The eleventh annual meeting was 
held in Syracuse on April 17 and 18. At 
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the opening meeting—a banquet, with 
Dr. Annie MacLeod as toastmistress— 
Dr. Edwin Reeder spoke on “Our Com- 
mon Aims and Purposes,” and Dr. John 
Washburne on “Home Economics and 
Child Development.” The effect of the 
White House Conference on home eco- 
nomics was the general topic for Satur- 
day’s meeting, at which Cora Winchell, 
vice-president of the American Home 
Economics Association, acted as chair- 
man; Martha Van Rensselaer, assistant 
director of the White House Conference, 
spoke; and discussion was led by Jessie 
Winchell, supervisor of home economics 
in the Rochester public schools, and Dr. 
Ruth Andrus, state department of edu- 
cation. Dr. E. C. Lindeman was the 
luncheon speaker and discussed “Family 
Adjustment in the Modern World.” 

Delegates from the student clubs of 
the state were entertained at the Univer- 
sity and enjoyed especially the student 
banquet session. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


North Carolina Home Economics As- 
sociation. At the annual meeting in 
Raleigh March 27 to 28, Mrs. Charles C. 
Erwin of Forest City presided and the 
theme was “An Adequate Program of 
Home Economics in North Carolina.” 
Addresses were made by Mary E. Sweeny 
of the Merrrill-Palmer School on “Child 
Care Studies for the High School Girl” 
and “Present Trends in Home Eco- 
nomics,”’ and by Mrs. Ernest R. Groves 
on “Social Adjustments of the High 
School Girl.” Features of the Saturday 
sessions were a style show by the Cotton- 
Textile Institute, a ‘‘know-your-neigh- 
bor” luncheon presided over by Mrs. Jane 
S. McKimmon, and a “get-together” 
tea at Meredith College. The newly 


elected officers are: president, Elizabeth 
Bridges; vice-president, Ellen D. Brewer; 
secretary-treasurer, Madge Coble. 
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Student Clubs. The student club sec- 
tion, organized a year ago, has grown 
rapidly under the leadership of May E. 
York and over one hundred delegates 
attended the state meeting in Raleigh. 
The principal address on the “know- 
your-state”’ program was on “‘Potentiali- 
ties of North Carolina, Undeveloped” 
by Dr. Carl C. Taylor of State College. 
The delegates were entertained at Mere- 
dith College, and the high schools of the 
city also cooperated to make their stay a 
pleasant one, the boys in the home eco- 
nomics departments sponsoring a sight- 
seeing trip in the afternoon and the girls 
and boys together a party in the evening. 

State Board of Education. North 
Carolina welcomes as her new supervisor 
of home economics Susan Burson of 
Georgia. In the short time that she has 
been in the state she has made many 
friends and has won an enviable place for 
herself. Madge Coble, the new assist- 
ant supervisor, a North Carolinian, is 
already known and loved throughout the 
state. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


North Dakota Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. At the northwestern district 
meeting held in Minot on April 9 and 10, 
Dorothy Stoudt, Minot, was chairman 
for the home economics section and ar- 
ranged a program for the two-day session. 

Eula Underbrink of State Teachers 
College, Grace Delong of the extension 
division, and Ethel Jones of Edgeley 
compose the program committee ar- 
ranging for the state meeting on Novem- 
ber 5 and 6 at Bismarck. 

North Dakota State College. Flor- 
ence Schroeder, Iowa State College, had 
charge of the nursery school for the spring 
quarter. Isadore Blacklock, Merrill- 
Palmer School, will be the director for 
the summer school session from June 16 
to July 24. 
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OHIO 


Ohio Home Economics Association. 
The annual meeting was held in connec- 
tion with the Ohio Teacher’s Association 
on April 10 and 11 at Campbell Hall, 
Ohio State University. Jessie Winchell, 
director of home economics in the public 
schools of Rochester, New York, dis- 
cussed ‘““The Newer Curriculum in Home 
Economics.” Dr. Ernest Groves spoke 
on “Education for Home and Family 
Life.”” Elizabeth Dyer, president of the 
Ohio Association and director of home 
economics at the University of Cincin- 
nati, led a symposium in which a num- 
ber of teachers of the state told how they 
had applied modern principles in their 
teaching. The annual business meeting 
was held with election of officers for the 
coming year. 

The three news-letters published dur- 
ing the year were edited by Dorothy Rid- 
ler, Builders’ Exchange, Cleveland. 

Student Club Convention. The first 
state student club convention was held 
at Campbell Hall, Ohio State University, 
on April 11. Elsie Maxwell, adviser of 
student clubs, planned the program. 
Delegates were divided into two groups. 
composed of high school girls and college 
girls. The morning session was given 
over to individual group conferences and 
to a business session at which officers 
were elected, the president being chosen 
from a junior class in college and the 
vice-president from a junior class in 
high school. At the afternoon session, 
addresses were given by Elizabeth Dyer; 
Elsie Maxwell, state director of student 
clubs; Enid Lunn, state department of 
education; and Dr. Louise Stanley, chief 
of the Bureau of Home Economics, 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

Akron. Public Schools. The cloth- 
ing and home planning classes in the 
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Akron high schools have affiliated with 
the art classes, and responsibility is di- 
vided between the art and clothing 
teachers. The joy of creative expres- 
sion in these combined classes is many 
times as great as found in separate 
courses similarly planned. 

Akron is faced on every hand by the 
hardships which have come with the de- 
pression period. The public schools in 
various sections of the city have opened 
classes to teach the mothers how to 
plan, market, and prepare wholesome 
diets at low cost. Nona Marie Wilson 
of the state department of adult educa- 
tion is assisting in organizing these 
classes. During the week of March 23, 
the high school home economics teachers 
put on programs to show a week’s market 
supply, demonstrating principles of cook- 
ing various foods for the week, and giving 
out mimeographed material on market- 
ing, preparation, and serving of the foods 
listed. At each high school was given 
“Listenin’ In,” a marketing play pub- 
lished by the National Dairy Council 
and revised to suit Akron conditions. 

Ethel Austin Martin, formerly of the 
University of Chicago home economics 
staff but now of the National Dairy 
Council, has been in Akron formulating 
plans for a health program to open in a 
number of the schools next year. 

University of Akron. Elsie Maxwell 
and Beatrice Counts of the University 
staff have met several times with the social 
service agencies of Akron, Barberton, 
and Cuyahoga Falls, to assist in feeding 
families as adequately as possible on the 
small amount of money available. Mar- 
keting lists and suggested menus for a 
week, planned by Miss Counts and her 
foods classes, are given as guides to these 
agencies. University students in home 
economics are alert for changes in mar- 
ket prices of wholesome foods which may 
be put into these community baskets. 
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Elsie Stark, director of the home eco- 
nomics department of the R. B. Davis 
Baking Company, demonstrated ‘‘lunch- 
eon novelties” to a group of teachers and 
homemakers at the University on Feb- 
ruary 27. 

Elsie Maxwell attended the state home 
economics meeting in Toledo in January 
and spoke before the Youngstown Home 
Economics Association on March 19. 

This semester there have been five 
girls added to those enrolled in a co- 
operative course, home economics in 
business, in the University. 

Cincinnati. Public Schools. Wood- 
ward High School will celebrate its one 
hundredth anniversary in October with 
an extensive pageant. Home economics 
students, under the direction of Lillian 
Bronson and Bluma Franklin, are mak- 
ing the costumes. 

Ruth Helman’s classes at Hughes High 
School have also made costumes for a 
pageant drama, “The Queen of Camelot.” 

University of Cincinnati. The Stu- 
dent Club cooperated with the physical 
education department for the annual 
Health Week in April. The household 
administration students tagged trays at 
the Commons, calling attention to good 
and poor selection of food, and put up 
posters on similar subjects in the Com- 
mons and in two commercial eating 
places just off the campus. 

A committee of nutrition majors had a 
meeting with representatives of 16 fra- 
ternities which maintain houses in the 
city. A typical week’s menu was given 
to the men, followed by a discussion of 
various phases of their food problems. 

Alice C. Boughton, executive secre- 
tary of the committee on maternal health, 
explained the program of national and 
local committees at the March meeting 
of the Club. 

Cleveland. Public Schools. Audu- 
bon Junior High School has a home eco- 
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nomics club named after Mrs. Clara 
Tagg Brewer, a member of the Board of 
Education. Mrs. Brewer was present 
at the inauguration meeting on Wednes- 
day, January 14, and gave the members 
an interesting talk. This is the first 
junior high school home economics club 
in the city to affiliate with the American 
Home Economics Association. 

The Associated Charities has supplied 
the home economics classes with copies 
of their blanket order sheets from which 
indigent families may order their weekly 
groceries, together with one showing 
what may be bought for $2.50, $3.75, 
$5.00, or $7.00. The pupils use these 
lists as a basis for making economical 
menus, trying to cook and combine the 
foods listed in as great a variety of ways 
as possible. Some of these suggestions 
will go back to the Associated Charities 
to be used by them in their relief work. 

The Electrical League of Cleveland 
has been giving a short course on Satur- 
day mornings to a small group of public 
school home economics students recom- 
mended by their teachers. The object 
is to show modern electrical appliances, 
demonstrate their use, and allow the pu- 
pils to handle them where possible. 

The Building Arts Exhibit opened on 
April 4 an architectural display from 
the Cleveland chapter of the American 
Institute of Architects, designed by John 
Sherwood Kelly and showing building 
trends. 

East Cleveland. The foods classes of 
Shaw Senior High School recently made 
1,000 cookies from currants which had 
been sent to the Red Cross from Greece. 
The cookies were sent to the stricken 
drought area in Arkansas. 

Toledo. Junior high schools are work- 
ing on objective tests in various phases 
of home economics work and hope even- 
tually to standardize them for the com- 
munity. Standards for fundamental 
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clothing construction processes are being 
developed, some of which should be in a 
usable form next fall. 

Pupils are preparing and serving sim- 
ple dinners on the basis of 55-minute 
periods—a project interesting to those 
who feel that the long laboratory periods 
in home economics must go with the 
growing popularity of hour periods in 
school organizations. 

Nearly half the Toledo home eco- 
nomics teachers took advantage of the 
holiday on Monday, February 23, to 
attend the opening session of the de- 
partment of home economics at the 
National Education Association meet- 
ing in Detroit. 

Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea. Dr. 
Franklin of the College spoke before the 
Home Economics Club on “The Relig- 
ious Training of the Child in the Home.” 

The Club held a tea in honor of Enid 
Lunn, state director of vocational home 
economics, on April 22. 

The Home Economics Club attended 
the fashion lecture by Maggie Rouff at 
Western Reserve University in February. 

Bowling Green State College. The 
costume design class spent an afternoon 
in Toledo recently visiting the Museum 
of Art, especially the permanent ex- 
hibit of historic costume figurines. At 
the end of her study of the history of 
costume, each girl in the class dresses 
a figurine in the costume to represent the 
particular period which she has chosen. 
These figurines are to be used in a per- 
manent and constantly growing exhibit 
for which quarters will be provided in 
the new home economics building. 

Hulda Ungereicht, state home service 
director for the Ohio Fuel and Gas 
Company, conducted in February a se- 
ries of lessons for the juniors and seniors 
specializing in home economics. 

The Home Economics Club is now 
making plans for its annual party, which 
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is always one of the outstanding events 
on the College social calendar. This 
year, it will be a “beach party.” 

Kent State College. The furnishing 
of the practice house, which also serves 
as a club house, is still the chief problem 
of the Home Economics Club. The most 
recent project was the serving of re- 
freshments at the sectional basket ball 
tournament. 

The training school department is 
much interested in a class for boys. 
Eighteen boys requested a non-credit 
course in which they might learn “to 
cook.” Only those whose general stand- 
ard was high were permitted the privi- 
lege and the class was reduced to 12. 
The course seems unique in that it is 
not based on camp cookery or nutrition 
for athletes, but on a desire to be able to 
go into a kitchen and prepare a simple 
meal, to be able to serve and eat it 
properly, and to have some knowledge of 
the cost and purchasing of food. Effort 
is being made to correlate closely with 
the chemistry class. Dorothy Scott is 
the instructor. 

Miami University, Oxford. Martha 
J. Hanna is spending some time in Italy 
and other European countries. 

Alice Swisher represented Miami Uni- 
versity at a meeting of the New England 
regional conference for vocational home 
economics held in Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, from March 23 to 26. 

Edna Amidon of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, and Enid Lunn, 
state supervisor, spent February 23 and 
24 as guests of the home economics de- 
partment. 

Ohio State University. Elsie Steiger 
Minton of the foods division and Eunice 
Ryan of the clothing division are on leave 
this quarter, both studying on the 
campus. 

Daisy Davis of the household equip- 
ment division, and Alma Heiner of the 
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clothing division returned to the Uni- 
versity in February after a semester of 
study at Columbia University. 

The home economics department held 
its third annual open house on May 8. 

The new home management house will 
be ready for occupancy at the beginning 
of the autumn quarter and will accomo- 
date two families, each composed of six 
persons. 

Extension. Minnie Price, state leader, 
and Blanche Bowers and Eunice Teal, 
assistants, attended the mid-west con- 
ference of state leaders held at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska in April. 

Mary Catherine Behymer, home 
demonstration agent in Sandusky 
County, was married on April 4 to 
Ross Milner, county agricultural agent 
in Geauga County. Hazel Quick from 
Fiatt, Illinois, has succeeded Miss Behy- 
mer. 

Elizabeth Graddy and Lucille Smith 
have been appointed distict home demon- 
stration agents in southern Ohio to help 
with the drought relief and unemploy- 
ment situation in the counties in that 
vicinity. 

Ohio University, Athens. Florence 
Justin gave a talk to the Home Econom- 
ics Club of Athens High School on 
“Home Economics in India,”’ and one on 
“Child Development in the High School”’ 
at the yearly meeting of county home 
economics teachers at New Lexington. 

The Home Economics Club initiation 
service for all new members was held at a 
social meeting in the home management 
house on February 26. 

The reorganized courses in food study 
will be facilitated by the installation of 
three efficient new kitchens, which were 
carefully planned as a project in the 
course in home economics methods under 
the direction of Ida Patterson. 

Ohio Wesleyan College. The cloth- 
ing classes have given two style shows 
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for university organizations, illustrating 
their method of working out type prob- 
lems in harmony with present fashions. 

The Home Economics Club and Kappa 
Omicron Phi have been making cookies 
every Friday afternoon for the lunch 
boxes of poor children in Delaware. 

Velma Phillips, head of the home eco- 
nomics department of Ohio University, 
on April 9 gave a lecture on “‘Opportuni- 
ties in Home Economics” with special 
references to the retailing field. 

Jessie McVey will teach at Columbia 
University this summer. 

Western Reserve University. Mag- 
gie Rouff, the Parisian designer, visited 
the household administration department 
in February. The young women in the 
different schools of the University were 
invited to hear her, and there was stand- 
ing room only. 

Blanche Harvey was invited to speak 
before the Ohio Vegetable Growers’ As- 
sociation recently. She has also been 
invited to speak on “Social Customs” 
before the girls of one of the high schools 
of Cleveland. 

The Household Administration Club 
entertained recently a large group of 
students from the high schools of the 
city and suburbs. Florence La Ganke 
Harris spoke about home economics work 
in general, and graduates of the college 
briefly described their own positions. 


OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma Home Economics Associa- 
tion. Student C'ubs. At the meeting 
held at the same time as that of the Okla- 
homa Education Association, one period 
was devoted to a meeting of representa- 
tives and sponsors of student clubs. 
About 35 people were present; the meet- 
ing was informal; the free discussion cen- 
tered about plans for the future and prob- 
lems of the clubs. At present there are 
in Oklahoma 15 affiliated student clubs. 
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Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College. The household arts de- 
partment plans an intensive course in 
home decoration for summer school. 
The first part will include such subjects 
as landscaping the home, home architec- 
ture, built-in conveniences, and wood 
treatment. Commercial concerns from 
Tulsa and Oklahoma City are sending 
representatives to discuss the various 
subjects. The second half, devoted to 
interior decoration, will be given by Ed- 
ward Mathews, Chicago Academy of 
Fine Arts. 

In the new course on household fabrics 
in the department of household arts, a 
study is made of materials in relation to 
both their decorative and their useful 
qualities. The laboratory work includes 
weaving, tie-dying, block printing, and 
making slip covers. 

The household arts department is 
gratified to have an increased enroll- 
ment of men in the course called house 
planning and interior decoration taught 
by Mary Rena Penn. 

The department of home economics 
education has arranged a summer con- 
ference for home economics teachers from 
June 11 to 13. Emphasis will be placed 
on the functional value of subject matter 
offered in present courses. One of the 
speakers will be Dr. Edith Nason, in 
charge of the department of foods and 
nutrition at Syracuse University. 

A special unit course in home economics 
education is to be required for seniors and 
graduate students for the weeks of June 
15 and 22. Dr. Caroline Hedger of the 
McCormick Foundation, Chicago, and 
Dr. Paul Popenoe of the Human Better- 
ment Foundation, Pasadena, will offer 
special work. 

Senior students in household science 
in a course in field work in nutrition, 
under the supervision of Professor Mac- 
Arthur, have contributed to the health 
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of a rural community two miles from 
Stillwater. They influenced the health 
of the children and secured the coopera- 
tion of previously indifferent parents and 
school board, who have refinished and 
repaired the interior of the school build- 
ing and cleaned up the school yard. 

Dr. Callie Mae Coons has been 
awarded the Mary Pemberton Nourse 
Memorial Fellowship offered biennially 
by the American Association of Univer- 
sity Women for investigations in the field 
of public health. Mrs. Coons plans to 
study the nutrition of pregnant women 
in Oklahoma. 

The Home Economics Club had charge 
of the recent open house and arranged 
exhibits of antique and modern household 
equipment and clothing. The nursery 
school proved a very popular attraction 
to students as well as parents. 

Oklahoma College for Women. Stu- 
dents who under the direction of Miss 
McIntyre are conducting a class in nu- 
trition work with children from the sec- 
ond grade of one of the ward schools 
have attempted to develop origina] de- 
vices for stimulating interest. One such 
project resulted in toy houses, one repre- 
senting wholesome and one, unwhole- 
some food. Bottles of red soda pop, 
heavy cookies, and cheap candies were 
thus grouped in contrast with bottles of 
milk, graham crackers, and oatmeal 
“stucco.” One day the children actually 
prepared and cooked vegetables. A 
demonstration on the use and preparation 
of vegetables was given by one student 
before the school for parents which met 
at the College on March 25. 

A nursery school in which 15 children 
are enrolled has been established through 
the joint effort of the psychology and 
home economics departments. It is 
held on Saturday mornings from 9 to 12 
in a clothing laboratory and its adjoin- 
ing fitting room, temporarily transformed 
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by moving in essential equipment. The 
adjoining campus has been equipped as a 
playground, and the schedule includes 
free and organized play periods, as well 
as story, song, and rest periods. 

Senior home economics students have 
developed interesting nutrition projects 
involving weight control and body me- 
chanics, and two are making a more 
detailed study of diabetes and gastric 
ulcers through the cooperation of the 
Chickasha Hospital. In talk with pati- 
ents there, they have been impressed with 
the individual character of most so- 
called typical diseases. 

The Home Economics Club has this 
year assumed responsibility for three or- 
phans, eight, ten and six years of age, 
living with their grandmother, who at- 
tempted to support them by washing. 
A committee from the Club visited the 
children, listed the clothing needed, 
and supplied it by making over garments 
donated by members. When the outfits 
were finished, the children were bathed, 
dressed in the new clothes, given their 
supper, and taken to a Club meeting. 
The Club from time to time supple- 
mented the children’s diet with fruits and 
vegetables. Their school principal re- 
ported that since the Club had been car- 
ing for the children there was a marked 
improvement in their school work. 

University of Oklahoma. This year 
the faculty has sponsored a series of in- 
formal teas for students of the depart- 
ment who have been privileged to bring 
friends to meet the faculty and other stu- 
dents. 

Omicron Nu and Oikonomia, the two 
honorary home economics organizations, 
sponsored an all-department dinner in 
January with Kate S. North, state su- 
pervisor, as special guest, and plan a 
similar dinner in May. 

Lila M. Welch, in charge of teacher 
training, is chairman of a committee for 
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making an extensive curriculum study 
for the State Department of Education. 

A graduate nutrition class is studying 
the nutrition of junior high school pupils 
in the training school. They also plan 
to conduct special classes for overweight 
and underweight women in the physical 
education classes. 

A course in methods in adult home- 
making and an advanced course in home 
economics education will be added to 
the graduate courses during the summer 
session. 


OREGON 


Home Economics Clubs. The first 
annual meeting of the High School Home 
Economics Association was held at Ore- 
gon State College. Nineteen high school 
home economics clubs were affiliated 
with the Oregon and American Home 
Economics Associations, and represen- 
tatives from many other home economics 
departments attended the meeting. Re- 
ports of delegates of the affiliated clubs 
presented at the afternoon meeting 
stimulated a discussion of club activities. 
Mildred Chamberlain, head of the de- 
partment of household arts of Oregon 
State College, who designed the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association pin, 
explained to the group the meaning of 
this insignia. 

At the dinner meeting, awards were 
made in the Home Economics Associa- 
tion song contest. Clatskanie won first 
place; Molalla, second; and LaGrande, 
third. The Oregon Home Economics 
Association sponsored this contest to give 
a feeling of “oneness” to high school 
home economics organizations; to en- 
courage singing as a definite part of their 
programs; and to cultivate the apprecia- 
tion of music as a necessary part of fam- 
ily life. 

Oregon State College. ‘Home prob- 
lems”’ is the title of a three-credit orienta- 
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tion course given to freshman students 
for the first time this year. It deals 
with child development, clothing, foods 
and nutrition, home management, and 
interior decoration, each linked very 
definitely to the students’ college life. 
The home management division asks 
the student to consider her problems of 
money management while at college. 
Maud Wilson, in charge of home eco- 
nomics research work, has returned to 
the College after a leave of absence spent 
at Chicago University where she received 
the degree of master of science. Her 
thesis, ‘“Time Spent in Meal preparation 
in Private Households,” was based on 
statistics obtained in her four-year study 
of the use of time among Oregon home- 
makers. Grace Henderson, a Kansas 
State Agricultural College graduate, will 
be here for three months cooperating 
with Miss Wilson in her Purnell study of 
the farm home. They will study the 
housing requirements for the efficient 
management of the farm household with 
Willamette Valley homemakers. Miss 
Henderson comes from the University of 
Chicago where she has just completed a 
thesis entitled “Farm Home Practices 
as a Basis for Extension Planning.” 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Pennsylvania Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. Northeastern District. At the 
meeting of the home economics section of 
the district association in Wilkes-Barre 
on March 6 and 7, the general theme was 
“The Creating of a Satisfying Home” 
and the speakers were C. Valentine 
Kirby, state director of art education, 
and Mrs. Charles Long, a community 
worker in Pennsylvania. One session 
was devoted to a round-table discussion 
of “Safety in the Home” as effected by 
clothing and foods, mechanical devices, 
health attitudes, training young chil- 
dren, and home furnishings. 
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Southern District. The home eco- 
nomics teachers in the district met as a 
section of the Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Association on April 11 in Har- 
risburg. The general topic was ‘‘Devel- 
oping a Satisfying Home Life.”’ Grace 
Sponseller, director of poor, Cumberland 
County, spoke on “‘Girls’ Problems in the 
Home”; and Helen Beckett, an inte- 
rior decorator of Harrisburg, spoke on 
“Beautifying Our Homes.” Discussion 
was led by Florence Gleitz, supervisor of 
foods in the public schools of York. 

Western District. At the annual meet- 
ing on April 11, the theme of the meet- 
ing was “Family Relationships Courses in 
a Home Economics Program,” and the 
speakers were Martha Van Rensselaer, 
assistant director of the White House 
Conference, and Edna P. Amidon of the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education. 

Schoolmen’s Week. During School- 
men’s week, held in March at Philadel- 
phia, Lee Vincent of the Merrill-Palmer 
School, Detroit, gave an inspiring talk to 
the home economics sections. The sub- 
ject was ““‘What a Knowledge of Person- 
ality Growth Can Mean to the Home 
Economics Teacher.” 

Vocational Conference. The annual 
conference of the Pennsylvania Voca- 
tional Association will be held in Eagles 
Mere Park from June 25 to 27. The 
Lakeside Hotel will be headquarters for 
the home economics group, which will 
include teacher trainers, supervisors, and 
teachers of home economics. The gen- 
eral topics for discussion will be evalua- 
tion of teaching, home projects, the 
George-Reed programs, demonstrations, 
and exhibits. 

County Supervisors. The Pennsyl- 
vania plan of county supervision in home 
economics has been extended to include 
eleven counties. Each supervisor works 
through the office of the county superin- 
tendent under the guidance and direc- 
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tion of the vocational division of the 
State Department of Public Instruction. 

Allentown. Home economics classes 
in the high school are studying home dec- 
oration in connection with the furnishing 
of a new suite of homemaking rooms. 
Under the guidance of Mabel Knecht and 
Anna Buehler, there have been class 
discussion and reports on various phases 
of home furnishing and decoration. A 
visit was made to a furniture factory 
where much was learned about furniture 
construction, upholstery materials, and 
finishes. Three trips were made to a 
local furniture store, where the interior 
decorator described and exhibited period 
furniture and fabrics, and under her 
direction, the class experimented with 
rooms of given exposures and color back- 
grounds. Rugs and floor coverings were 
explained on another visit to a carpet 
department. Pictures for the home were 
illustrated in a talk by an art collector. 
The actual selection of furnishings has 
been a live problem, and results thus 
far seem to promise comfort and artistic 
satisfaction. 

Boyertown. Early bird breakfasts to 
mothers or friends were the means of 
completing the study of breakfasts in a 
seventh-grade class taught by Evelyn 
Bachman. The meals were served in 
the morning before school by groups of 
two girls each, one acting as mother and 
the other as house daughter. 

Carlisle. Mabel B. Trilling of Marga- 
ret Morrison Carnegie College addressed 
a teachers’ meeting on March 27. The 
group represented teachers from Cum- 
berland, Dauphin, Franklin, and York 
Counties. 

Leesport. The home ecanomics de- 
partment of the Ontelaunee Vocational 
School, in cooperation with the Visiting 
Nurses Association, organized a baby 
welfare station in which 110 cases were 
treated in one year. Virginia Nuckolls 
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has worked out excellent coordination 
between the station and her classes in 
child care and home nursing. 

Montgomery County. Christina L. H. 
Cooper of London, England, visited vo- 
cational schools and departments in 
Montgomery County during the month 
of March in connection with a study she 
is making of vocational education under 
the Smith-Hughes Law. 

Norristown. On April 15, the presi- 
dent of the Norristown Home Economics 
Student Club was entertained at Temple 
University by the Philadelphia Home 
Economics Association. Cora Winchell 
of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, was the guest speaker. 

Reading. Anna Yeager worked out an 
interesting unit in family relationships 
with a junior high school group. The 
class was organized into family groups 
with a “mother” as chairman of each, 
a “father” as cooperating head, and the 
“children” assuming their share in the 
discussion and formulation of rules and 
responsibilities of the family. A study 
was made of home arrangements, fur- 
nishings, color effects, use of pictures, 
and labor-saving devices, followed by 
making a useful article for the home. 
Since entertainment is a necessary part 
of ideal home life, a family party was 
planned and carried out, as well as a 
community contribution in the form of an 
assembly program based upon family 
life. 

Temple University. The student club 
entertained Edna Davison, assistant state 
director of home economics, at a meeting 
on March 18. During the evening she 
gave an interesting talk on “The Prob- 
lems Home Economics Teachers Meet in 
the Communities to Which They Are 
Sent” in which she stressed the need for 
forming a philosophy of life. 

University of Pennsylvania. Exten- 
sion Course. Philadelphia and vicinity 
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had the pleasure of hearing Maggie 
Rouff, a French designer, at the Univer- 
sity in February, as well as Amos Parrish, 
director of the Fashion Clinic of New 
York. Mrs. Evelyn Tobey, sponsored 
this closing meeting in the extension 
course of “Problems in Clothing.” 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


South Carolina Home Economics As- 
sociation. The annual meeting, held in 
Columbia on February 20 and 21, opened 
with a dinner at which G. Croft Williams 
of the department of sociology, Univer- 
sity of South Carolina, gave an address on 
“Child Guidance and Family Relation- 
ships.” Style trends for the coming 
season were featured in a dress review by 
Louise Houston of the American Bem- 
berg Corporation. At the business ses- 
sion held Saturday morning, a report of 
the White House Conference on child 
Health and Protection was given by 
Lonny I. Landrum, state home demon- 
stration agent. A round-table discussion 
on “Child Guidance and Family Rela- 
tionships” was conducted by Leila John- 
son, department of sociology, University 
of South Carolina; and a helpful exhibit 
of magazines, books, illustrative material, 
and charts was arranged by Saidee Stark 
of Winthrop College and Annie Willie 
Johnson of Wellford. 

The following officers were elected: 
president, Jane Ketchen, Winthrop Col- 
lege; first vice-president, Thelma Mal- 
lard; second vice-president, Mrs. Alice 
Guy Courtney; secretary-treasurer, Jean- 
ette Biggs, Greenville Woman’s College; 
councilor, Saidee Stark. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Adult Education. Classes in adult 
homemaking are progressing under the 
direction of Winifred Edwards. State, 
federal, and local funds have supported 
the project. Sioux Falls, Aberdeen, 
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Huron, Vermillion, Elk Point, Wessing- 
ton Springs, Wolsey, and other points 
in the Black Hills have carried on units 
in child development, food for the fam- 
ily, home management, clothing selec- 
tion, and home improvement. The 
parent-teacher groups have been out- 
standing in their cooperation with the 
local boards. 

State College, Brookings. Laura J. 
McArthur, who has been on leave doing 
graduate work at the University of Min- 
nesota, will resume her duties as super- 
visor of teacher training in September. 

Louise Morgan, a senior in home eco- 
nomics education, was registered during 
the winter quarter at Merrill-Palmer 
School. 

There are 21 home economics students 
graduating this year, the majority of 
whom will teach next year in high schools 
of the state. 

Home Economics Club. At the initial 
meeting with the new officers, which was 
held in the College drawing room on April 
8, the sophomore girls prepared and 
served a six-course dinner. The officers 
for next year are: president, Esther 
Dripps; vice-president, Vivian Swenson; 
secretary, Audra Duerre; treasurer, Win- 
nifred Webster. 

State University, Vermillion. The 
girls in the University High School class 
in home economics have carried on home 
projects during the year. 

A display of Rookwood pottery was 
obtained by the department for a week in 
April and shown in a down-town store. 

Home Economics Club. A_ benefit 
movie, George Arliss in “The Million- 
aire,’ was arranged by the Club to raise 
money for club projects. Election of 
officers took place at the April meeting. 


TENNESSEE 


Tennessee Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The Association met in Nashville 
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on April 3 and 4 with Bess Henderson, 
president, presiding. The chief features 
of the program were addresses by P. P. 
Claxton of the Austin Peay Normal 
School, Frances L. Swain, president of 
the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion, and Marie White, Federal Board for 
Vocational Education. Catherine E. 
Cleveland of the Cotton-Textile Institute 
spoke on “New Uses of Cotton Mate- 
rials.” 

The following officers were elected: 
president, Pearl Haley, superintendent 
of high school home economics, Chat- 
tanooga; vice-president, Pauline Gordon, 
secretary, Margaret Browder, state su- 
pervisor of home economics, Nashville; 
treasurer, Helen Cullen; councilor, Neta 
McFee. 

Student Club Section. The annual 
meeting was held at the time of the state 
association meeting. Representatives 
from more than 50 clubs gave interesting 
reports of the year’s work. One of the 
features of this program was a contest of 
scrap books made by the clubs, in which 
the Qoka Wikerwam Club, State Teach- 
ers College in Memphis, was awarded 
first prize. 

At a combined luncheon and business 
meeting, the following officers were 
elected: president, Florence Elliott, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee Junior College; first 
vice-president, Gladys Crawford; second 
vice-president, Vivian Moore; secretary- 
treasurer, Virginia Fleming, Union Uni- 
versity. 

University of Tennessee, Knoxville. 
Jessie W. Harris, head of the school of 
home economics, attended the southern 
regional conference of agricultural and 
home economics workers in Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, in April. 

Dean Fisher of Ames was a visitor in 
the school of home economics during 
March. 

Edith Thomas of the Federal Board for 


Vocational Education visited the Uni- 
versity the last week in April. 

The Tennessee Farmer, a magazine 
published monthly by the University of 
Tennessee Agricultural Club, gave over 
the editing of the March edition to the 
school of home economics. 

University of Tennessee Junior Col- 
lege, Martin. The home economics 
department has cooperated with the agri- 
culture classes in a rather interesting pro- 
ject. Beef raised on the College farm 
was slaughtered and cut up by the ani- 
mal husbandry classes, the food classes 
observing all operations. The entire 
carcass was consumed on the campus, a 
part being used for meat lessons in foods 
classes and the remainder in the dining 


hall. 


UTAH 


Utah Home Economics Association. 
The yearly Utah Home Economics News- 
Letter came off the press in April. Helen 
Pixton of the Utah State Agricultural 
College, the editor-in-chief, brought to- 
gether 11 articles of real value to the 
members of the Association. 

Successful regional meetings have been 
held at Manti, Logan, Provo, Ogden, 
Salt Lake City, and Price. 

Nineteen student clubs have affiliated 
with the Utah Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. This is largely due to the leader- 
ship of Aileen Ericksen, chairman of 
student clubs. 


VIRGINIA 


Virginia Home Economics Association. 
“Economic Problems of the Home in 
Relation to the Present State and Na- 
tional Situation”’ was the keynote of the 
1931 meeting in Richmond on March 20 
and 21. The president, Maude Wallace, 
was in the chair at the three sessions. 
At the first, Lois Dowdle, editor of the 
Progressive Farmer and Southern Rural- 
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ist, spoke on “Applying Economics to 
Everyday Living”; discussion from the 
standpoint of the homemaker was led by 
Mrs. J. L. B. Buck, state president of the 
Virginia Federation of Women’s Clubs; 
from the standpoint of the teacher, by 
M’Ledge Moffett, State Teachers Col- 
lege, East Radford; from the standpoint 
of the extension worker, by Ruth Jamison, 
home demonstration agent in Augusta 
County; and from the standpoint of the 
business woman, by Ella G. Agnew, 
editor of the home department of the 
Southern Planter. At the dinner on 
Friday evening at the Westmoreland 
Club, Dr. Rolvix Harlan, University of 
Richmond, was the guest speaker, his 
subject being “Why Keep up with the 
Joneses?”” The speaker of the Saturday 
morning meeting was Mary Rokahr, 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, who introduced the subject ‘‘ Yard- 
sticks for Measuring Our Progress,” 
which was then discussed from the stand- 
point of the home, the teacher, and the 
extension worker by Mrs. W. L. Brown- 
ing of Falmouth, Alma Wilkinson of 
Lebanon, and Bessie Dunn Miller of 
Albemarle County. This meeting was 
the best-attended in many years and 
seemed to prove increased vitality in 
the Association. 


WASHINGTON 


State College of Washington. All 
members of the home economics staff 
planned to attend the conference on 
homemaking education called by the 
United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion in cooperation with the University 
of Idaho and the State College of Wash- 
ington in Spokane on April 8 and 9. 

Nellie B. Howard, instructor in tex- 
tiles and clothing, chairman of the Better 
Homes Week for 1931 in Pullman and 
Whitman Counties, used that occasion 
to give the class in home furnishing an 
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opportunity to demonstrate certain 
phases of their laboratory work before 
the Pullman Women’s Club. The meet- 
ing was in the reception room of the 
Home Economics Building and was open 
to town women and students. 

Elmira White, who has been confined 
to her home for some months recovering 
from an accident, is now back at her work 
as assistant director of extension work. 

Doris Phillips, for the past five years 
dietitian at Illinois Masonic Hospital 
in Chicago, has been appointed dietitian 
at McCroskey Hall. 

Vera Askren has resigned to become 
dietitian at the local Washington Hotel, 
a community project. 

Student Club. The new method of 
appointing officers on the basis of schol- 
arship in place of election has proved 
good, giving a number of girls opportu- 
nity to show their executive ability in a 
short intensive program. Besides the 
officers there is a steering committee of 
from 8 to 10 girls, any of whom may be 
called upon to form small committees 
necessary in carrying out the program. 
At least four of these girls are left on 
the committee from one semester until 
the next in order not to bring in all new 
girls. This year the Club has had an 
exhibit and sale of Berea hand-work, an 
illustrated lecture on medieval and ultra- 
modern architecture, and a Christmas 
quilting party, which was a social service 
project. At the April meeting reports 
on the conference on homemaking Educa- 
tion at Spokane were given by student 
delegates. The May meeting was a 
garden party. 


WISCONSIN 


Stout Institute. Dr. Freda M. Bach- 
man of the science department will study 
this summer at the University of Wis- 
consin and in the State Board of Health 
Laboratories, Lansing, Michigan. 
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Mamie R. Mutz of the related art de- 
partment will be guest teacher in the 
College of Home Economics at Cornell 
University this summer, giving a gradu- 
ate course in methods in art. 

Mabel Neergaard, a home economics 
senior, was a prize winner in a home fur- 
nishing contest sponsored by Montgomery 
Ward & Company. 

Helen C. Smith resigned 2* director of 
the nursery school at the end of the first 
semester and is now at Ohio State Uni- 
versity as assistant professor in charge of 
parental education. Mrs. Alice Sherfy 
Houston succeeds Miss Smith at Stout 
Institute. In connection with her work 
in child development and parental edu- 
cation, she will give special attention to 
psychological testing. 

University of Wisconsin. Three new 
courses have been organized for the sum- 
mer of 1931 to meet the needs of exten- 
sion workers for professional training. 
They cover supervision and administra- 
tion of extension work, problems in home 
economics extension, and the applica- 
tion of the principles of education and 
extension to problems in the field. Mary 
A. Rokahr, United States Department of 
Agriculture, will assist. 


WYOMING 


Extension Service. Bernice Forest, 
specialist in clothing and home furnish- 
ing, and Esther Pond, home management 
specialist, attended the home service 
conference of the National Electric Light 
Association at Chicago. 

A reading center project to be carried 
out in 10 counties under the leadership 
of Bernice Forest solicits the interests 
of the whole family to provide a com- 
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fortable, attractive, and convenient 
place for every member to read. Re- 
grouping of furniture already on hand is 
stressed, and the making of simple book- 
cases and magazine racks is encouraged. 
In each club electing this project there 
are volunteer demonstrators who have 
agreed to check in their own homes the 
effect of furniture rearrangement on ease 
of cleaning, the effect of better lighting 
on the eyesight of the family, and the 
cost involved in the changes. 

Community magazine exchanges were 
recently established by rural club women 
in Platte, Niobrara, Weston, and Camp- 
bell Counties as a means of reducing 
family expenditures for periodicals. 
Each woman who subscribes for a maga- 
zine reads it, then brings it to the meet- 
ing of her community club and places it 
on the exchange table. One member is 
appointed librarian. 

At the end of last year, a club in Irma 
Flats reported that its 11 members had 
canned 1,506 quarts of vegetables and 
fruits and had stored 6,439 pounds of 
vegetables. After careful figuring, the 
women placed a net valuation of 
$1,122 on garden products canned and 
stored. These included potatoes only 
in a few cases. Encouraged by the money 
saving as well as the health protection 
provided through their efforts, the women 
are busy now in their 1931 gardens. 

University of Wyoming. Helen Noyes 
of the extension service of the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska was on the campus on 
April 4 to inspect Delta chapter of Phi 
Upsilon. Initiation was held at this 
time for Rhea Wadsworth, Olive Cush- 
ing, and Ellen Fuesner, followed by a 
formal banquet at the Hotel Connor. 






































OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Mary E. SwWEENyY, a former president and executive secretary of the American 
Home Economics Association and now assistant director of the Merrill-Palmer School, 
was for many years closely associated with Miss Richardson, both personally and pro- 
fessionally. ADELAIDE S. BAYLor, included among contributors to the May JOURNAL, 
followed Miss Richardson in the Federal Board for Vocational Education. RAYMOND 
A. PEARSON, president of the University of Maryland since 1926, was president of 
Iowa State College when she was dean of the division of home economics. LAWRENCE 
K. FRANK was intimately familiar with her work in child development and parental 
education through his connection with the Spelman Memorial, which financed it by a 
grant to the American Home Economics Association; a paper by him appeared in the 
March JOURNAL. 

ALINE Burcess, holder of the bachelor’s and master’s degrees from Montana State 
College, and later a student at Newnham College, England, last year visited the 
Balkans to study Albanian conditions for the board of directors of the Albanian- 
American School of Agriculture, in whose American office she now serves as assistant 
to the director. The board has recently combined with the Near East Foundation 
to form an interlocking directorship. 

Mrs. Hucu Braprorp, president of the National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, is a graduate of the University of California, with experience as school teacher, 
as member of county and state boards of education, as homemaker, and as an active 
worker in civic and educational organizations. 

Mrs. MARGARET PLANT BAcCKus was mentioned in December. Eva WooLsEy 
is a graduate of Kansas State Agricultural College, with advanced study at Iowa 
State College and Columbia University and eight years’ teaching experience; her 
present work is in a consolidated high school, whose 200 students include 50 home 
economics girls from town and rural homes. SaprE J. SWENSON was trained at the 
College of Industrial Arts, Denton, Texas, and at Columbia University; she taught 
textiles and clothing in several western colleges before she came to her present work 
in Springfield ten years ago. Rutu J. Younc, who holds a degree from the Univer- 
sity of Rochester, is temporarily released from teaching in the Washington Junior 
High School in that city to continue the work of revising the home economics curri- 
culum in the Rochester public schools. 

BLEECKER MARQUETTE was listed among contributors to the November issue. 

JENNIE I. RowNTREE has been on the home economics staff of the University of 
Washington since 1925. She holds degrees from the University of Wisconsin, the 
University of Chicago, and the University of Iowa, the last that of doctor of philoso- 
phy from the department of child welfare. 

WIL.re MELMOTH Bomar received all her professional training at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, which is about to publish her doctor’s dissertation on “The 
Education of Homemakers for Community Activities.” She is now head of the home 
economics department at Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg. 
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LILLiAN B. Storms, whose training at Iowa State College led to the degree of Ph.D., 
has had varied professional experience in both the commercial and the academic 
world, including teaching nutrition at the University of Otago, Dunedin, New Zea- 
land. 

Marcaret B. Hays will be found among contributors to the JourNAL for August, 
1930. 

Marion DeyorE SWEETMAN, whose “Scientific Study of the Palatability of Food” 
appeared in February, has for two years been assisted in her research at the Maine 
Agricultural Experiment Station by Maset C. LANCASTER, now a senior in home eco- 
nomics at the University of Maine. 














